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Editorial Notes 


We believe that Brethren Life and Thought may make a significant 
contribution at this point by publishing a list of doctoral dissertations 
which have been written by Brethren scholars in recent years. We are 
therefore asking our readers to submit the names and authors of all theses 
written or published within the past ten years. A list will then be compiled 
and published in a forthcoming issue of the journal. 

We will be happy to see abstracts of dissertations which might be of 
wide interest to Brethren readers, and will hope to publish material from 
such papers from time to time. 

A book which stirred long and fruitful discussion about twenty-five 
years ago was entitled Rethinking Missions. While it was written chiefly 
by William Earnest Hocking, it was actually the outcome of a compre- 
hensive survey of the foreign missionary enterprise called the ‘“Laymen’s 
Inquiry.”” It was a controversial book. Today again there is a thoughtful 
inquiry going on in many quarters about the philosophy and program of 
the mission of the church to those in other lands and cultures. Brethren, 
who have a deep and sympathetic interest in the younger churches abroad, 
are likewise concerned about the shape of our mission abroad today. This 
issue of Brethren Life and Thought contains three articles which may help 
in some measure to interpret our missionary program and approach today. 


May we reiterate our plea that readers write to the editor? You may 
want to express thoughtful criticism of articles appearing in the journal. 
Or reading an article may cause you to write in turn a thoughtful article 
for publication. This is your journal, and through it you may perchance 
influence the trends in Brethren thought, perhaps indeed the course of 
Brethren history! 











The Role of the Church in Modern India 
and the 
Relationship of the American Church to It 


Ear M. ZIGLER 


The role of the church in India today does not differ essentially from 
its role in any land at any time. Yet the specific function of the church must 
necessarily be adapted to the prevailing conditions and needs of 
particular times and places. It is with this in mind that the first part of 
this paper is written. We need first to take a look at some of the conditions 
under which the church is now working and will likely work in the future. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN INDIA 


1. The Church Itself. The church in India is a minority group (two 
per cent of the population) in a not-too-friendly environment. In this 
respect, as well as some others, it is like the apostolic church. In spots, 
and at certain times, there is actual persecution of individuals or groups 
because of their Christian faith. This is by no means universal. Officially, 
India is a non-sectarian secular state, offering protection and freedom to all. 
The most common opposition is a quiet social pressure—urging people to 
beware of a “foreign” religion, appealing for a patriotic loyalty to the old 
religions and customs of the country, presenting the view that all religions 
are equal and that it is each one’s duty to remain within his own. 
Economic advantages are offered to the backward classes from which those 
who have become Christians are excluded, because Christians are by 


This article is the first in a series which will examine the present-day role of the 
Church of the Brethren in the world-wide church. We have had a strong and enthusi- 
astically supported program of foreign missions since the Stovers and Miss Ryan 
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THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN MODERN INDIA 


virtue of their religion placed in a different classification. There are 
active Opposition movements which are alert to use every opportunity for 
propaganda to strengthen faith in the Hindu religion and increase the 
social pressure against Christianity. However, this opposition to the church 
may in the long run prove to be one of the best things that could happen 
to it. It isa purge. It strengthens those with deep faith in Christ to stand 
against the current of criticism. Open criticism, too, has increased the 
curiosity of many outside and led them to seek the truth about Christianity. 
It keeps church leaders alert and reminds them to be careful and thorough 
in their work. 


Socially, the church is made up of converts from practically every type 
and class of people in India, but the large majority come from the socially 
and economically lower classes. The few converts from the upper castes 
of Hindus or from the Muslims have given to the church a more 
cosmopolitan character and some able leadership. However, in some areas 
the church is made up almost entirely of one or more of the lower classes 
of society—outcaste Hindus, “untouchable” lower castes, or the aboriginal 
tribes. The Church of the Brethren work has been mostly among the 
aboriginal tribes—Bhils, Gametes, Chaudras, Dhodias, Nayakas, etc.—but 
there is a sprinkling of some of the others mentioned. These aboriginal 
peoples are among the dispossessed classes economically but have an 
independence of character and a cultural pride not found among the 
“untouchables.” 

Economically the church is poor. Officially the Indian government 
has classified Christians as among the middle classes. They are not the 
poorest in the country, for they have had educational opportunities and 
certain advantages which not all have had. However, an economic 
classification on religious lines does injustice to many who are converts 
from the poorer classes, who are thus excluded from the benefits the 
government gives to the lower classes. The fact that the average annual 
income per capita for the whole country is slightly over sixty dollars 
indicates that the standard of living of our Christian group must necessarily 
be low. Securing employment is a steadily increasing problem. Many 
minimum employment requirements include a certificate of having passed 
a standard examination on completion of elementary school. Poorer people 
are quite handicapped, for the general standard of teaching is low, and good 
educational facilities are difficult to obtain without a considerable expense. 
Furthermore, Christians as “middle class’ must have higher grades than 
are required of those classes from which they have come, to be eligible for 
further education and for certain positions. Some Christians are land- 
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owners, but as a rule their holdings are too small to supply enough food 
for their families. The income must be supplemented either by one member 
of the family securing employment elsewhere, by part-time seasonal work, 
or by home industries. 

Denominationally, the church in India is much divided. Each mis- 
sionary group brought its own kind of church order which was adopted 
by the converts. The fact that the people of India, by-and-large, do not 
know the background out of which the various branches of Christendom 
have developed is both a curse and a blessing. It is a curse because they 
cannot understand why Christ should be so divided, and these divisions 
become a stumbling block. It is a blessing in the sense that the bitterness 
engendered at times of division and in years of uncharitable competition 
have not been experienced, and they are more aware of the more recently 
developing ecumenical movement. The apostles of disunity have, however, 
carried to India the “Fundamentalist” controversy and have tried to set 
up two competing camps. The majority of these divisions, either of 
denominations or of ideology, are foreign inspired. However, the move- 
ment for church union—unity in Christ—is rapidly gaining ground. The 
churches of South India, with a few exceptioms, have effected a United 
Church of South India. A similar movement is now nearing fruition in 
Northern India. This movement is enhanced both by the fact that 
denominations do not have as much meaning to the people of India as they 
do to some of us, and also by the necessity of drawing together because 
of being a small minority in the midst of a rather antagonistic majority. 


2. The Country. India is a large country (two-thirds the size of the 
United States) but is densely populated (three hundred sixty-five million) 
with a still rapidly increasing number of people. It has vast natural resources 
relatively undeveloped, and rich agricultural areas relatively unproductive. 
Its climate for the most part is warm, making possible long periods for crop 
production if a water supply is available. The warm climate, however, is 
not conducive to energetic efforts. 

The country is in the process of great advance in many respects— 
industrial, agricultural, educational, and in the development of transporta- 
tion. New industries, irrigation projects, land tenure laws, agricultural 
extension schemes, highways, bridges, state transport bus lines, schools, 
colleges, and universities are developments in evidence everywhere. 


There is a spirit of freedom now because of the recently acquired 
independence from Britain. India is finally a united republic after two 
thousand years of political disunity and foreign rule. The Aryans originally 
invaded the country, taking over the most desirable parts of it from the 
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aboriginal inhabitants. Then followed the Moghul invasion, resulting in 
long years of rivalry and wars for supremacy in the country. Hundreds of 
petty states developed, ruled over by despotic kings. These kings, with a 
few exceptions, together with landlords and moneylenders, exploited the 
masses. Now the country is unified politically for the first time, and the 
process of amalgamation of its various people has begun. 

The population is composed of a variety of races and religions. The 
Aryans, Moghuls, and the aboriginals, including the Dravidians of South 
India, are the chief ethnic groups. A more common classification is by 
religious groups. India is a religious country, and every person is listed 
as a part of one or another of the religious groups. The largest such group 
is the Hindu community, followed by Muslims, Sikhs, Buddhists, animists, 
Christians, and a few others. The new republic is an avowed secular state 
even though there has been strong pressure to make it a Hindu religious 
state as Pakistan is a Muslim state. A recent revival of Buddhism swept the 
late Dr. Ambedkar and a large group of his Harijan* followers into its fold. 
In spite of strong prejudices and the age-old rivalry between Hindus and 
Muslims, there is now, on the surface at least, a relatively good adjustment 
socially under the non-sectarian Congress party rule. 

The language problem is one of the great barriers to a strong central 
government. There is a reticence to giving up any one of the fourteen 
major languages of the country for one common language. Hindi has been 
chosen as the national language, but generations will have to pass before 
it could be really the medium of exchange of thought by the masses. 

Many other aspects of the life and conditions of the country might be 
commented on to advantage in helping to analyze what the role of the 
church in the country should be, but with the above as background material 
we shall now turn to the role of the church. 


THE CHURCH’S JOB 

1. A Unifying Agency and Peacemaker. The barriers to unity in 
the country are numerous: races, language, religions, castes, economic 
classes, illiteracy, political divisions, and others. In the struggle for 
supremacy of, or adjustment between, these various classes of people, 
misunderstandings, quarrels, and clashes are inevitable and also frequent. 
What should be the position of the Christian in these circumstances? 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,” “That they may be one,” and other similar 
familiar sayings of our Lord, backed up with the way of the cross, point 
the road for the church to take. The church in India has wisely chosen 
not to demand representation in government as a minority religious group. 


*The name now used in place of omtcaste, meaning “people of God,” selected by Gandhi. 
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She has chosen to carry her share of the load on the basis of merit rather 
than favor. This leaves her free from the political struggles and able to exert 
influence as a neutral. This opens the door to wonderful opportunities of 
which she needs to be aware. 


In this function as peacemaker her first responsibility is to demonstrate 
the possibility of unity by bringing it about within her own ranks. It is 
not an easy task to take persons from all these cultures, classes, and creeds 
and mold them into a loving brotherhood. However, that is the first 
function of the church. She must prove that it can be done in Christ before 
her influence in this area can be felt outside. In India, a country so recently 
deeply indoctrinated with the Gandhian principle of non-violence, which 
is now exerting remarkable international leadership through the “non- 
involvement policy” in the cold war, the church has an excellent opportunity 
and responsibility to establish the deeper doctrine of Christian pacifism 
and contribute directly to world peace. This is an obligation facing the 
church of which she has not yet become adequately conscious. Her 
opportunity to serve as peacemaker both within the country and inter- 
nationally is unlimited and is a role she should increasingly assume. 


2. An Institution for Human Service. In this role, where among the 
nations of the earth is there a better place for work than India? With 
poverty, illiteracy, superstition, short life-expectancy, lack of sanitation, 
and the evils that accompany such conditions still to be seen on every hand, 
a church with the spirit of Christ must have compassion on the multitudes. 
There already exists in India a great respect for the Christian spirit of 
service, and especially for the uplift phase of mission work. Christian 
schoolteachers are generally recognized as having a better spirit of service 
than the average. Christians by far out of proportion to their numbers 
are found in the service profession of nursing. These demonstrate the effect 
of Christianity, but of course the church is still far from perfect in this area. 


It is not an easy thing for people who have for centuries been 
dispossessed, oppressed, and looked down upon to be immediately 
transformed into public-spirited benefactors who are eventually happy 
“in Christ,” but many factors enter into the picture to prevent its rapidly 
coming to pass. The natural desire on the part of poor people to improve 
their status in life is not conducive to thinking of the other person first. 
Christians from the poorer group have so long looked for help and depended 
on others for some assistance that it has become a way of life. Formerly 
it was to the landlord or the moneylender that they turned. Now it is usually 
to the government or some philanthropic institution or to the church that 
they turn their eyes. The presence of foreign funds available to the church, 
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while it did not originate the problem, if available in large amounts 
certainly tends to perpetuate it. The concept of being good stewards of 
God regardless of the amount of talents in our possession, binding on those 
with little as well as those with much, must be taught by the church to its 
members. Until this is done the church cannot fulfill her role as a servant. 


When this has been done, there are unlimited possibilities for the 
church. Any local church can undertake and sponsor community projects 
for the welfare of all, without regard to race, class, or creed, and in 
doing so would also be raising the standard of living of its own group. 
Adult literacy classes, road improvement, improved poultry and livestock, 
better farming methods, cleanliness campaigns—all these can be a 
tremendous testimony to the spirit of Christ in the church. Many of these 
things can be done without a great outlay of cash, but where financial 
resources are required, even poor people with a real concern can give an 
appreciable amount and can be a means of tapping other resources. Besides 
this sort of corporate effort, the church can demonstrate through its 
individual members the spirit of service and stand for the betterment of 
conditions of life wherever a need is found. 


3. An Ethical and Moral Standard-Bearer. Almost every country has 
its own variety or varieties of aberration from the accepted standard of 
right and wrong, and in this India is no exception. Here, too, the church 
has a function. Corruption and nepotism in public offices are very common. 
Reverence for truth is often lacking. Honesty in the handling of funds, 
faithfulness in carrying out responsibility, respect for the rights of others, 
and obedience to law—all these traits suggest areas of service in the réalm 
of ethics. The church must stand squarely on these moral issues and take 
a lead in eliminating bribery, dishonesty, and law-breaking. This stand 
must of course not be limited to the passing of resolutions in conferences, 
but must consist of teaching which is instilled in the lives of Christians 
so thoroughly that they will, wherever they are working, be beyond reproach 
themselves and will do everything they can to combat evils. 


4. A Life-giving Stream. Several years ago a professor of one of 
the great American universities, a student of the non-Christian religions, 
spent some time in India studying Hinduism, which he had found 
philosophically stimulating. After visiting some of the centers of Hinduism, 
he commented that he found the atmosphere of Hinduism in practice most 
depressing. Although there are many good things about Hinduism and 
the other religions of the world, the elements of hope, buoyancy of life, 
and progress do not appear as products of their philosophies to a noticeable 
extent. It is in the spiritual realm that the Christian church has its most 
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significant contribution to make, both to individuals and to the country as 
a whole. Those who have been brought up in a predominantly Christian 
atmosphere are sometimes unaware of what the Christian philosophy of 
life has done for us; but when we get into a different environment it becomes 
clear. Freedom, hope and aspirations, a will to progress, faith in God 
and fellow men, democracy, and co-operation are all fruits of Christianity; 
they are greatly needed in India. 


But how can these gifts be brought to India? Ezekiel’s vision of the 
stream flowing out from under the throne of God into the dry and desert 
places of the world, bringing life in abundance wherever it goes, is the 
imagery to describe this spiritual role of the church. An ever-vital contact 
with the living God as revealed in Christ gives a life to the church enabling 
it to bring redemption and abundant life to all who respond to God and 
his will. Individuals thus redeemed know the joy and satisfactions that 
can come through no other source. Thus in a direct way individuals come 
to know Christ through the church, but the effect of this living stream is 
wider than the circle of Christian adherents, and the indirect results of 
Christianity appear far outside the border of the church. 


The church, a minority group, could do little, even if it chose to do 
so, to make its influence felt by political or social pressures. Salt, light, 
and yeast are the figures Christ used, and they accurately describe the 
function of a few Christians among a large majority of non-Christians. 
The quiet testimony of lives dedicated to God, being worn out in service 
for mankind, and testifying to the love of God in Christ, is the significant 
spiritual contribution that the Christian church can make to India. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH TO THE INDIAN CHURCH 


There are forces in action which are sure to alter considerably the 
relationship which now exists between the American and Indian churches. 
This is not something to regret or to fear, but to anticipate and to guide. 
Some of the forces are of a nature which will restrict relationships, while 
others are tending to change the nature of these relationships. Let us 
take a look at some of these factors and try to see what changes may or 
should take place, and what the relationship should be. 


1. Political Conditions. Although there is a possibility of conditions 
developing, as they did in China, to close contacts almost entirely, that does 
not seem likely to happen in the immediate future in India. The present 
government, tolerant of the fellowship existing between the churches here 
and those abroad, has put restrictions on foreign missionaries for two 
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special reasons: (1) Having recently gained independence from a foreign 
government they want to be sure that there is no foreign domination 
in any area or any form. (2) They want the nationals to be given a chance 
for advancement and to be put into positions formerly held by missionaries. 
We can expect these restrictions to continue, but if we have the right 
attitudes toward government and the church in general, there is no reason 
why this need discourage us or hinder the growth of the church. 


2. The Growing Maturity of the Church in India. It was inevitable 
that in the early years of the church missionaries would carry a heavy 
responsibility in its administration. However, as the church grows, both in 
numbers and experience, there should be less and less dependence on outside 
help, both in personnel and money. It should stand on its own feet. The 
matter of financial assistance is one of importanee. The amount of financial 
help required even in the beginning of a new church is a debatable 
question, about which there are many different opinions. But certainly as 
a church matures, dependence upon outside funds for its own administration 
would disappear. The present world movement toward making all churches 
self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating is right, and it is a 
sign of maturity when the churches accept this idea. This movement is 
one that is rapidly changing the relationship between the older and the 


younger churches, and leaves wide open the problem of mutual 
responsibility toward each other and the adjustment of relationships 
accordingly. More will be said on this point later. 


3. The Ecumenical and Church Union Movements. The denomina- 
tional emphasis is losing its fervor in the wider movements of interchurch 
co-operation and church union. This is likely to affect greatly the type 
of relationship the Brethren of America have with the Brethren of India. 
There is a good possibility that our church in India will in the near 
future join with others to form the United Church of North India. In that 
case, we either sever relationships with each other entirely or work out a 
completely new procedure for maintaining the fellowship. Regardless 
of the form it may take, there is ample provision for maintaining some sort 
of relationship through the present interdenominational organizations of 
the world, or probably directly from the Brethren to the united church. 
At any rate, we can expect the time to come when the Brethren in 
America will have a wider fellowship in India than just the Brethren here. 


The forces mentioned above are things that have been seen in action 
for a number of years. Various people have drawn various conclusions from 
them. Some see the end of the era of foreign missions as such—a complete 
severance from the churches of other lands both from the standpoint of 
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sending missionaries and from sending funds. Some think that both are 
a hindrance to the present development of the indigenous church. Others, 
not going to that extreme, recognize that drastic changes need to be made 
in the former or existing relationships. In the past there has been (1) too 
much domination or dictation of policies by the sending church over 
the younger churches; (2) too much of a superior or condescending attitude 
toward the younger churches; (3) too liberal financial support, leading 
to the pauperization of the receiving church; (4) too much dependence on 
the part of the receiving churches on the leadership and financial assistance 
from abroad. 


Should we therefore conclude that it would be better to sever 
relationships completely and permit each to develop in its own way? 
Would the younger churches develop more initiative, self-reliance, 
leadership, church forms and practices better suited to their conditions, and 
more reliance on the Holy Spirit rather than man-made schemes for the 
growth of the church? To these questions we might tend to answer yes, but 
that is far too simple a conclusion and one which could bring about 
undesirable drastic results both in the older and the younger churches. 
In my thinking, there are two factors inherent within the nature of 
Christianity itself which would definitely demand some sort of continuing 
relationship. These are: 


(1) A common fellowship. The genius of the Christian church is its 
fellowship of kindred minds. One cannot imagine an isolated Christian 
group anywhere in the world not desiring company with other Christians. 
The very nature of salvation in Christ tends to bring about a unity of 
mind and purpose. The Holy Spirit unites. Christians are drawn together 
as a magnet draws iron. They enjoy and seek the company of each other. 
It is this fact alone which will insure some sort of relationship in the future. 


If this condition does not exist between the older and the mission 
churches, then we must examine the reasons for it, because something is 
wrong. In looking at the situation as it exists we see that in some respects 
a real fellowship has developed, but in some respects we have failed. In some 
respects all the criticisms leveled against Christian missions are true. We 
do not have the reality of brotherhood that we should have. But the solution 
is not in throwing out the baby with the bath water. We must analyze our 
errors and try to get back to that basic oneness in Christ. 

Real fellowship can be had only with equals. Differences in culture, 
education, and experience tend to affect fellowship but a spiritual fellowship 
overrides such bounds. We must accept each other as fellow children of 
God regardless of condition or opportunity in life. Our western attitudes 
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have had much to do with our failures. We have an air of superiority. It 
is implied as we speak the word heathen. It is included in our term 
know-how, which we are so ready to give the world. It may be in our pride 
over our freedom and our form of government. It may also be in us 
missionaries who are eager to be “advisers and counselors.”” Our way of 
life, standard of living, methods of work, and expression of thought may 
all be hindrances to that fellowship we seek. Whether missionaries as such 
will continue to work in the future will depend a great deal on our 
attitudes toward the people among whom we expect to work. Certainly no 
one should be a missionary who does not deeply love and respect those to 
whom he goes, who is not willing to work as an equal with his fellow 
Christians of another race, to “wash their feet” or even die on the cross 
for them if such should be required. We must and will find the way to a 
real fellowship with Christians everywhere. We hope that in the future 
it will cease to be a one-way road but will become an interchange of fraternal 
relations between youth, churchmen, and various groups of Christians. 


(2) A common concern. Another inherent factor in the nature of 
Christianity is a common concern. God had a concern; therefore Christ 
came. Christ had compassion on the multitudes, a concern that “they may 
have life.” One who has received that life has inherited the same concern. 
Christians therefore have a common concern, or if not a concern, then 
certainly a common responsibility as long as there are those in the world 
who do not have the abundant life. This concern is disturbing to the 
Christians of America and Europe, living in relative ease and security, 
when they know that millions of the people of the world are living in 
conditions detrimental to health, when they know that they live in fear of 
evil spirits, and are bound by ignorance and superstition. —That common 
concern for those who live in fear, bondage, and suffering would forbid 
a spirit of isolationism on the part of the American church when they 
think of the small number of Christians in India faced with such tremendous 
problems. The common concern will compel us to maintain some sort of 
relationship. 

But in carrying this out we come face to face with one of our most 
difficult problems. The overindulgent father spoils the child. Similarly 
people with plenty whose sympathies have been touched may pauperize 
the church by too liberal giving in the wrong way. Notwithstanding, this 
danger does not eliminate the responsibility of those who are able to 
serve. What, then, is the possible brotherly relationship of wealthy churches 
with poor churches, and on what basis can the American and Indian 
churches co-operate in their common concern? 
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In the first place, the concern must be common. Projects undertaken 
and programs outlined must be co-operatively worked out or mutually 
agreed to. The common concern means that all parties contribute to the 
project in proportion to their ability. The church in India should give 
its proportionate share to scholarship funds, evangelistic funds, relief funds, 
etc. The spiritual motivation and vision of God’s will for his people must 
be so instilled in both giving groups that there is no room for selfish 
expectancy of benefit to be gained. 

In the second place, this concern should not be expressed only by the 
amount of money that is given. There need to be more co-operative 
endeavors of working together, sharing time and talents. International 
work camps, interchange of personnel for special projects, and some 
missionaries could demonstrate and symbolize this co-operative mind. 

It is apparent that there is sufficient work to be done for the Kingdom 
to engage the combined talents and resources of both the American and the 
Indian churches. The American church is relatively wealthy, has many 
years of Christian experience behind it, and has a well-trained leadership. 
The Indian church is relatively poor, young in experience, and lacking in 
sufficient able leadership. For these two groups to work together the chief 
problem is that of maintaining the fellowship. If the fellowship is lost, all 
is lost. Money can spoil fellowship and so can people with the wrong 
attitudes toward each other. Christ can, however, use both of these to 
his glory, if we let him. In the future, whether or not there are fewer 
missionaries in India, whether or not less money is sent to India, we know 
that God has work here for someone to do The Holy Spirit alone can 
ensure that it be done in the right way. 





Brethren at Work in Modern Africa 


E. Paut WEAVER 


Africa is leaping through the centuries, as it were, on a giant pogo 
stick. Many of the things that we once knew about Africa are no longer 
true. Despite the rapid development of radio and television, and the 
frequency of modern travel, most Americans still picture for themselves 
the Africa of the days when our maps had “elephants for want of towns.” 


Nigeria, where the Brethren are at work, is in the travail of being born 
as a new and free nation. With a population of more than thirty-one million, 
Nigeria surpasses Egypt and the Union of South Africa. One can only guess 
what the new Nigeria will be like as the Nigerians assume control. 


There are some who question whether Nigeria is quite ready for 
independence. The nascent nation will make many mistakes unless it seeks 
the counsel of experienced British administrators. One can only observe 
that it may be that the way to train a nation in freedom is to grant it that 
freedom. That is what the British seem to be doing with very fine 
graciousness. The new independent nation of Ghana is a case in point. 

Not long ago there were millions of people in Nigeria who got their 
first glimpse of a wheel and axle. Their sons piloted airplanes in World 
War II, or they drove the huge army trucks that moved supplies about in 
Nigeria. Today modern earth-moving equipment is at work in their land. 
It is scarcely thirty-five years since money was introduced in the area served 
by the Brethren. Today the people of our area are learning to want the 
things that money can buy. 

The simple economy built around the short-handled hoe as its chief 
tool is bound to change. Ploughs and oxen will be used increasingly in our 
part of Nigeria. Before tractors can be used by Nigerian farmers a cheaper 


This article, second in our series examining the role of the Church of the Brethren 
in missions, deals with the present and future of our Nigerian mission. ; 

E. Paul Weaver is a native of Everett, Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of Elizabeth- 
town College and Bethany Biblical Seminary. He has also studied at the Kennedy School 
of Missions at Hartford Seminary Foundation. He spent several years as a missionary 
in Nigeria and knows firsthand some of the health problems of the country. Since 
returning from Nigeria in 1944 he has kept up a lively correspondence with the 
missionaries and with many Nigerian friends. Since 1951 Mr. Weaver has been serving 
on the Foreign Mission Commission of the General Brotherhood Board. He is serving 
as pastor of the Mexico, Indiana, Church of the Brethren, and is the first vice-president 
of the Indiana Council of Churches. 
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source of fuel must be developed and a better market must be found. The 
number of sewing machines has multiplied in Northern Nigeria in recent 
years. If Nigerian markets are to develop in this day the country must 
find new exports to exchange for the products of American, European, and 
Asian factories. Nigeria may change from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy. Natural resources are being discovered and exploited. 

In the lifetime of our mission the area has been reached by roads that 
replace the old foot trails. ‘Today, truck transport serves almost all of our 
mission area. The Nigerian runner carrying the missionary’s “‘chit’’ is to be 
replaced this year with a system of short-wave interstation radio com- 
munication. (In 1942 when we needed a doctor very badly it took a man 
sixteen hours to reach the doctor at Garkida by bicycle.) 


When our mission began its work almost thirty-five years ago the 
problem was to entice students to want to come to school for an education. 
Today, almost three thousand students clamor for admission to our junior 
and senior primary schools. This is in addition to the thousands beginning 
their education in one hundred twenty-three classes of Christian instruction 
in our mission program. 

The power of the old animism is lessening. With its superstitions and 
taboos it cannot withstand the advance of scientific education. The problem 
faced by our mission is not to cast out the old animism, but to bring in a 
new Christian faith, and new standards and controls. If we leave the house 
clean and empty its second state may be worse than its first. 


Communism might come in to replace the old faith. I do not see this 
as a very real possibility in our area. Our people are basically religious. 
Their contacts with the British and Americans have been friendly. As 
British officials turn over authority to Nigerians it is likely that many of 
them will be invited to remain as friends and advisers. 

Before the British came to Nigeria the Moslems looked upon the 
Nigerians as their slaves. They ruthlessly slew the men and took the 
women to their harems. With the advent of law and order under the 
British the Moslems still ruled the animistic peoples. Some opportunists 
gave up their animism or at least began saying Moslem prayers in order to 
get favors from the Moslems. The Moslems have never really cared for 
the souls of the Nigerians. Recently President Nasser of Egypt has tried 
to stir up Islam to raise fifty million dollars to conquer Africa for the 
prophet. It remains to be seen how far he will be able to get with his 
proposal. The Moslems are much more active in trying to occupy villages 
for their prophet than ever before. 

In a situation like this the Brethren are seeking to occupy and win a 
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huge area for Jesus Christ. We face several problems. Nigerian culture 
accepts polygamy. With the end of tribal wars that killed off the men, 
it will soon be no longer possible for each man to have two wives. Polygamy 
has caused many people to drop out of the Christian fellowship. Islam has 
lower moral standards and is easier to follow. A Moslem chief once sent 
word to me that he believed that the way of Jesus is true but it is difficult. 
Our Nigerian church has had its full quota of “the lapsed.” 

As we have educated and prepared good leaders we have hoped that 
they would stand beside the missionary and help to win their fellow 
countrymen to Christ; often after they have received a good education 
from the mission these people have found more lucrative employment in 
government or business just when we needed them so desperately in the 
work of the church. 

A decade or two ago one could rightly observe that the church was 
for boys. Today these boys are mature men. Many older men and women 
have also come to know Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. The church has 
grown up. We now have five ordained African ministers and twelve 
self-supporting organized congregations. 


A STRATEGY FOR THE FUTURE 


It is difficult for any one person to attempt to formulate the philosophy 
of a mission as he sits thousands of miles from the field of operations. 
Perhaps we can discover certain elements of this philosophy. 

The Brethren in Nigeria and the Ecumenical Movement. Hillcrest 
School was started by our mission as a school for our missionaries’ children. 
Today it is serving most of the missions of Northern Nigeria that work 
together in the ecumenical movement. The school is now working under a 
charter that includes the co-operating missions. 

The Church of the Brethren and the Brethren Church work together 
as one church and one mission in Nigeria. The two names would translate 
the same into a Nigerian dialect. There is no distinction on the field. 

Our own H. Stover Kulp, one of the founders of our mission, has been 
a moving spirit in the ecumenical movement of Nigeria. A number of the 
churches started by various missions now work together in the Church of 
Christ in the Sudan. The various churches are thought of as regional 
churches of the Church of Christ in the Sudan. Plans are already under 
way to start an ecumenical seminary and Bible training school which will 
serve the churches of Northern Nigeria. 

Education. The Church of the Brethren mission in Nigeria enjoys 
a very high rating with government. The British Colonial Government has 
recognized the high quality of our education. Seeing that we could do a 
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superior job on very modest finances, the government has helped in the 
finances of the schools and asked us to operate the schools in our areas. 
In a few places there are Native Administration schools which are mainly 
Moslem in orientation. 


There is real likelihood that in the new independent Nigeria the 
government may continue this policy of delegating to us the operation of 
the schools. The government is not able to staff the schools adequately. 
Our schools are of high quality. If we continue to operate the schools 
for the government we must expect that we shall not only prepare people 
for service in the church, but that we shall prepare people for government 
and business and for more schools. If we continue to enjoy the privilege 
of training the teachers, it is easy to see that we have a tremendous 
Christian opportunity. Our mission should soon be able to spare some 
able people for positions of leadership in government and business spheres. 
One of the real tests of our entire educational program will come when we 
see whether or not they maintain a strong Christian witness as they leave 
the mission care and find employment in non-Christian circles. This is 
one of the greatest opportunities before our mission today. 


Evangelism. The mission in Nigeria tried to learn from some of the 
mistakes of the older mission fields. Our Nigerian church early learned 
to be a witnessing church. The fact that we have five ordained African 
ministers is misleading, for each Sunday more than a hundred African 
Christians go out to preach in villages that have no organized church. 
Many of these unordained preachers reveal an eloquence in preaching that 
would do credit to seminary graduates. Our African churches are self- 
supporting financially. The level of stewardship is high. The church 
in Nigeria is evangelistic. We have many Christians who would prove 
faithful in times of persecution or in the event that the missionaries should 
withdraw from the country. For many years we have sought to build an 
indigenous church. That effort is really paying off now. 


When villages have come requesting a teacher-evangelist and a class of 
religious instruction we have insisted that they find ways of supporting 
the teacher and the school. The mission has trained and prepared these 
teacher-evangelists. They go to the village and open a class of religious 
instruction in a place furnished by the interested village. In this class 
in addition to the Christian faith they teach reading, writing, and recognition 
of numbers and in many cases some elementary health instruction. The 
teacher-evangelist is really the key man of the entire church and mission 
program. As he lives in the village, we expect him to win the men 
and women and boys and girls of that entire village to Christ. He not only 
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teaches the children five days a week in the school classes, but he conducts 
adult literacy work in the village. On Sunday he is the village preacher 
and conducts worship services. If illness or tragedy strikes anyone in the 
village he uses his skills in bringing elementary medical care or in seeing 
that the afflicted person is brought to the mission hospitals and dispensaries 
promptly. Because of his close fellowship with the missionaries he is able 
to represent the mission and the church in the village and also to represent 
the needs of the village before the mission and the church. 

The teacher-evangelist prepares apt students for entrance in our 
twenty-five junior primary schools. A good teacher-evangelist not only 
represents the mission, but in a very real way he represents Jesus Christ. 

Agriculture and Industry. The mission seeks to help the Nigerians to 
a higher standard of living at the same time that we try to bring them to 
a higher life. In our mission orchards we have raised fruit trees. We 
have learned that if we charge the people a nominal fee they will care for 
the trees better. The people who buy these trees are taught how to care 
for the trees so that they might enjoy the fruit. Prior to the coming of 
the mission the people had only a little wild fruit for their diet. 


The people need more meat for their diet. The native hens are almost 
like wild birds. They lay a dozen to thirteen eggs twice a year. The fattest 
setting hens weigh less than three pounds. We have been crossing these 
native fowl with Rhode Island Red and similar heavy breeds of chickens. 
The offspring produce more meat and eggs for the diet of the people. 


Throughout the centuries the short-handled hoe has been the plough 
of Northern Nigeria. For some time now we have been demonstrating the 
use of a yoke of oxen and a plough. A number of our leaders now farm 
with oxen. A man with a yoke of oxen can farm more than a man with five 
wives using their hoes. 

Our missionaries have felt that it is not enough to tell hungry people 
of a man who years ago fed five thousand hungry people. We must help 
these people to feed themselves. Through many such programs we are 
helping the people. Our agriculturists are using their skill in improving 
crops and farming methods. We feel that this is an integral part of the 
total witness of the church. For the African all of life is religious. It is 
easy for him to see our improved ways of producing food as part of our 
Christian witness. For many years the mission has been helping in other 
aspects of the economic life of our people. It is about fifteen years since 
we helped them start the first co-operatives in our part of Nigeria. The 
government and the people have all appreciated these efforts. 

As yet the mission has not done much to help our Nigerian people 
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build their own industries. Our people are rural. Perhaps in the years 
ahead we could have a George Washington Carver. One can see how a 
missionary or a Nigerian might be prepared to help the people make big 
advances industrially. ‘Too much of their spinning is still done by a hand 
method that antedates grandmother’s spinning wheel by thousands of years. 

Medical Work. At the edge of Garkida we developed one of the 
largest and finest leper colonies in Nigeria. Now with the new treatment 
for “Hansen’s disease’”’ we no longer need to keep the patients separated 
from their villages and families for several long years. Although there are 
still about seven hundred patients in the fine colony at Virgwi, more than 
three thousand additional victims of this disease now receive treatments at 
our five segregation villages and in the treatment centers. It is hoped 
that with the new treatment for leprosy the scourge may someday disappear 
from all of Africa. If that happens it will be due to the work of Christian 
missions and the Christian people who have had a concern for these 
unfortunate victims. 

If one became ill a few years ago his only recourse was to go to a 
native witch doctor. The witch doctor explained the disease in terms of 
evil spirits. In many cases his cures were enough to kill the patient. Today 
we have three fine hospitals ministering to more than seventeen thousand 


patients annually. In addition we have seven dispensaries. We try 
constantly to keep on the field an adequate staff of capable and consecrated 
doctors and nurses to keep this far-flung medical program operating 
according to the highest professional standards possible. 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 

As we look to the future we may begin with our medical program. To 
date, our medical staff has been so overworked trying to cure ills that we 
have had little time, staff, or money to put on an adequate program of 
preventive medicine. It is true that we have worked with the government 
for some years trying to help the villages to put down wells that will offer a 
cleaner water supply, so essential to good health. 

Our Nigerian people have not learned the necessity of using sanitary 
latrines to prevent the spread of amoebic dysentery and other communicable 
diseases. We could use some Brethren Volunteer Service workers and men 
doing their alternative service under the direction of an experienced doctor 
to help every village to develop sanitary ways of disposing of human waste. 
It would seem wise to put on a program that would reach every village in 
our area. For some time some of us have been dreaming that such a program 
might receive aid from a foundation or some other source of adequate funds. 


Malaria is still the scourge of the white man in Nigeria. It oppresses 
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the Nigerian and kills many people every year. It would be possible to 
eliminate malaria and the dread yellow fever from the entire area if we 
were to think in large enough terms. This would require more personnel 
and large sums of money. Someone should be exploring ways of getting 
the money. The Church of the Brethren could find the man power for 
this task. Here again Brethren Service and Foreign Missions might join 
forces. 

One can easily see that if in the next two or three years we embark 
upon a program of public health work that will soon rid the country of 
several of its worst diseases, there will be little danger of the government of 
the new Nigeria forgetting our love for their people. They will continue 
to welcome us as brothers. In this area alone we could easily and finally 
prove the great superiority of Christianity over Islam or communism and 
other beliefs that are not founded upon a love of God and of fellow man. 

Nigeria will need industrial leadership in the years ahead. It is 
possible that our mission might help prepare skilled leaders of industry 
for this great new country. If we prepare men with vital Christian faith 
to become the leaders of their nation’s industry we can build a sound 
economy for the years to come. 

There yet remains much to be done to improve the food supply of 
Nigeria. Our agricultural program now has many fine projects going. 
We should keep up this good work and extend it in the years ahead. 

At Waka we now have a very fine school. In time it might be 
developed into the leading institution of higher education in Northern 
Nigeria. If we supply the personnel and work with the government on the 
finances this can happen rather quickly. In addition to the needs of our 
mission we can supply leaders for the new government. 

Today in our mission area more than nine thousand people hear the 
gospel preached. If the church expands its Christian witness as it can 
and should, it may well be that ten years from now instead of nine 
thousand hearing the gospel there may be fifty thousand hearing the good 
news. To the Nigerian who has lived in primitive superstition and fear 
the story of Jesus Christ comes as Good News. 

The work in Nigeria will require some of our ablest consecrated young 
people in the years ahead. They must be people who are totally color 
blind—who sincerely love people and who have a close fellowship with 
Jesus Christ. Theirs will be the joy of seeing people and a nation grow. 
It will be the joy of seeing the Kingdom of God expand rather rapidly. The 
Nigerian people are on the move. They are going somewhere. The time 
to call them to Christ is now. 





The Message of Christianity to Buddhism 


Netriz MAYBELLE SENGER 


Chinese civilization is basically religious, and through the ages the 
Chinese people have been devoted to their religion. Confucianism, the 
so-called early religion as formulated by the philosopher Confucius, was 
a system of ethics designed to bring order in the political regime and 
dispel the chaos of the country which existed in his day (about 400 B.c.). 
Not until much later was the system given the status of a religion. Confucius 
admitted that while he could see what was needed for his country he 
did not know how to work it out in practice. He knew of no power beyond 
the human; and human strength was not sufficient to live his wonderful 
system of ethics. 

Laotzu, a late contemporary of Confucius, formulated a system of 
fate and inactivity which, he believed, would bring order to the disturbed 
world. Laotzu was from the southern border states outside China and 


his ideas put new zest into China’s thinking. His system was opposed to the 
system of Confucius in that he would put forth no effort to make reforms. 
He said that as the sun, moon, and stars ruled the heavens with no disturbed 
bustle to keep order, so should man on earth let things alone with quiet 
resignation, and all would automatically come to order. After a long 
period of acceptance, this teaching finally waned, receding into the back- 
ground as Buddhism from India came into the picture. 


The Chinese made Buddhism over to suit their tastes, included a 
“Bright Western Paradise,” and developed the Mahayana system of 
Buddhism, which has a higher, more desirable, mystical spiritual teaching 
than the Hinayana of India. Buddhism came to China about the time St. 


The third article in our series on the mission of the Church of the Brethren abroad 
deals with the approach to the Chinese, but more broadly, to Buddhism. With the 
closing of China as a mission field, interest in the religions of China is temporarily 
lessened. But the renaissance of Buddhism in other countries of the Far East, and of 
Southeast Asia, makes this a timely and relevant discussion. 

Miss Senger was a Church of the Brethren missionary in China from 1916 to 1939. 
She was born in Iowa and educated at Manchester College, Bethany Biblical Seminary, 
the College of Chinese Studies in Peiping, and the Kennedy School of Missions in 
Hartford. At the latter institution she completed her requirements for the Ph.D. degree. 
Miss Senger did pioneering educational work in Shansi, China, and has done much 
deputation work in the interest of the Chinese church all across the Brotherhood. She 
is also interested in family history. Her present home address is 223 Second Street, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 
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Paul was trying to get east to Bithynia and was forbidden by the Spirit. By 
going west, Christianity made its trek through Europe on to North 
America, thence to China, when otherwise it would have gone to the Orient 
first. 


The purpose of this paper is to consider what Buddhism means to the 
Chinese, what it lacks, and how the missionary is to formulate his message 
of salvation against such a background, and be able to estimate the 
possible reaction of the Chinese Buddhist to the Christian message. 


Their Christ-less religion without a Redeemer, although the best 
religion they had, was unable to lift them above the powers of evil. The 
missionary comes to them with the message of salvation through Jesus 
Christ, the Savior, the Son of God, which can and does lift them to heights 
they can achieve in no other way. 

The scientific method of Christianity’s approach is to learn what the 
missionary must combat before he can make an intelligent approach with 
what he has to give. He must learn classical Buddhism and study it 
sympathetically. He must also learn what it is as seen and lived in the 
everyday life of the people and come to feel its hold on their lives. 

When I read the Lotus Flower Gospel in Chinese my teacher read it 
as a devotional book. It has been called the “St. John’s gospel of 
Buddhism.” He presented it to me in that light. He used to sit in position 
with his hands folded as in meditation, and, when he read some passages, 
would thrill over the content, as I labored to grasp the text and his 
explanation. I easily got his reaction of reverence and satisfaction but found 
the text hard. It was interesting to read the passage describing how the 
soul at death lays aside its outer shell (the body) and on a lotus flower petal 
is wafted over the river of death to Nirvana, there to be merged into the 
eternal essence, losing its identity in the whole. The lotus flower, to them, 
lifts the soul from the vile earth and gently wafts it to its heavenly abode. 
The lotus flower is the symbol of Buddhism, as the cross is the symbol of 
Christianity. 

To my surprise and delight I found a story of the prodigal son in the 
Lotus Flower Gospel, a supplement to the Bible story in Luke 15. The 
story of the prodigal is the story the Chinese love most and sometimes weep 
over as it is told to them. The Buddhist story is a picture of the father 
seeking the son, while the Bible story is a picture of the son seeking the father. 
I made a translation of it, the only translation I know of, and found it was 
too beautiful not to pass on. It has a most sublime ending as the devoted 
father receives his wayward son with the closing sentence, “And the father 
was Ju Lai.” (Ju Lai is the name of the supreme deity in Buddhism.) This 
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story is a picture of God with which one can progress to the Christian message 
and present God as a loving Father who sent his Son to live among people 
that they might the better come to understand the Father. It takes hold 
of people. 

In Buddhism there is pictured the devotee traveling the “noble eight- 
fold path” in his journey through life; this picture visualizes the way out of 
suffering, and to them means the way out of sin. Suffering is caused by 
desire, and to crush desire one must go the way of monkhood and asceticism. 
The journey must be repeated many times, going over the six paths of 
transmigration, for when one sins he falls to the bottom and must start over 
again. It all ends in absorption in Nirvana. 

Buddhist temples of Hindu architecture in which great saints are 
enshrined and worshiped dot the beautiful hillsides of the country. Pagodas 
are built on mountainsides overlooking cities. Underneath each pagoda 
is supposedly buried a bone of Buddha, which protects and prospers the 
life of the city. 

The Chinese belief in the sacredness of life is deepseated. It caused 
them to take vows to refrain from eating meat and such distinctive 
flavors as onions, garlic, vinegar, and eggs. Even after they become Christians 
they do not eat these restricted foods. I asked a Christian girl why she did 
not eat meat. I said I understood why she did not eat meat when she was 
a Buddhist, but since she was a Christian and still did not eat it, I did not 
understand. She smiled and said that since she had been taught from 
childhood that meat was not for food she found it nauseating to try to eat it. 
I understood, for we, too, are taught that some meats are not for food. 

It is a happy thought to the Chinese that in death they go to the 
“Bright Western Heaven” or Paradise, as sometimes translated, which 
really is not spoken of as death but as the sloughing off of the outer shell 
as the soul is ferried on a lotus flower petal across the river of death to the 
hall of judgments whence it returns again and again on its pilgrimage to 
the eternal end in Nirvana. 

Buddhism became a complex system in which one lived more or less 
retiring from the material world for each Buddhist was interested mainly 
in disciplining his own soul so that at death he could enter a higher path 
of transmigration. The common people, who were the working class, could 
not take these vows of rigid asceticism, for they were enmeshed in the 
material world in their struggle to support themselves and their families. 
China at one time restricted the number of men who could take vows of 
priesthood, for it took too many men from active life in the community. 


Chinese literature eulogizes and immortalizes Buddhism, especially 
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in its poetry, music, and art. Buddhism could not be erased from the 
civilization of China, if desired, unless all her literature were burned 
and her art and music completely destroyed. The spiritual terms added to 
her language have been an asset to Christianity and have made it easier 
to convey the Christian concepts. Buddhism is clothed with superstition, 
but some eternal truth is still there; for the religion of any people is their 
quest for God, which cannot but have some good in it. China’s complete 
adoption of Buddhism was brought about in the T’ang Dynasty, a period 
which marks the zenith of her power (600 a.p. to 900 a.v.). Buddhism in 
its deepest theology is so complex that ordinary people could not understand 
it sufficiently to live it. They have their temple prayers, their home devotions 
before images, and their sacrifices to Kuan Yin, the goddess of mercy 
and patron saint of motherhood. 


Much is made of ascetic practices in the climb of life toward Nirvana. 
The Chinese believe that self-inflicted suffering has something important 
to do with the development of the soul. Buddhism believes that suffering 
is inevitable in one’s life, and it is stoically borne. Asceticism, to them, 
helps crucify the flesh that the soul may be released to soar to greater heights. 
Hence, Buddhists have been known to walk barefoot on live coals of fire 
without flinching, for when they can do so it marks spiritual gain. Or, one 
may sit for days on a bed of spikes; if one can do it without evidence of 
pain he has made progress. Or, he may stand with his face to the wall for 
months with no sign of weariness. The great monk, Fa Hsien, made a 
pilgrimage to India to learn more about Buddhism; on his return he was 
so thrilled over his newly found religious joy that in his spiritual ecstacy and 
utter devotion he stood with his face to the wall for nine years, and, as 
the record reads, “then he died.’ Such devotion, with so little to be 
devoted to! A Buddhist adherent wishing to become a Buddha at death 
may sit in the position taken in meditation (crossed legs with palms of 
hands and soles of feet upward) and not eat until he starves, dying with a 
pleasant expression on his face. The worshiper in so doing has transcended 
into a Buddha. I saw such a one a day or so after his death. He was sitting 
in position as he did all those weeks. A special casket was made for him 
that he might be entombed in his posture at death. He was henceforth 
revered and worshiped as Buddha. Such devotion to anyone is awe inspiring. 
Buddhists have so little of worth to worship and yet give themselves so fully 
to it. This devotion is an important point where the gospel of Christ can 
direct them to the Christian Redeemer. A devout Buddhist when brought 
to Christianity makes a devout Christian. 


The Buddhist spends his life trying to work out his own salvation 
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and does not know there is “no name under heaven given among men 
whereby man may be saved but by the name of Jesus Christ.” The Buddhist 
seeks salvation for his own good, and the Christian receives salvation free 
that he might serve. 


The Buddhist casts away all, takes his beggar bowl, and gets his 
sustenance through the labors of another. The Christian rises to greatness 
through his service to others: caring for the blind, the aged, the lame, the 
homeless, the starving, and all in need, thus showing people what God is 
like. That is what Jesus came to do. The asceticism of the Middle Ages 
practiced by the Christians possibly came from some other source than 
Jesus, and Buddhist influence seems the best explanation of it at the 
present time. The two religions did meet each other in the very early days. 
Asceticism was not originally in Christianity. It seems possible that the 
gentle St. Francis of Assisi had a mixture of the deepest Christian love and 
the Buddhist’s most rigid restraint from bodily comfort as a factor in soul 
growth. 


Buddhism says the world is inherently evil, while Christianity says there 
is something of God in every human being. Buddhism says that to be 
refined for eternal absorption in Nirvana one must retire from the world. 
Christ says that to live at one with the Father one must serve the world. 
Mr. Hua, a most gentle, earnest Buddhist, during my studies under him 
said, “One cannot go far in Buddhism without retiring from the world; 
therefore, I cannot go very far because I have to work.”” The Buddhist monk 
cannot marry and be involved in family life. It lowers and contaminates 
him with the world, and soul-growth is hindered. The Christian missionary 
must lead the Chinese to see Christ’s viewpoint that God made people to 
live in families and thus carry on the race and grow together in the 
abundant life in God rather than in isolated hermit life. People grow 
Godlike in families. God instigated and blessed the family. The Christian 
message, therefore, instead of isolation from the world, is one of love, service, 
and fellowship in the world with mankind. So Jesus lived on earth. We 
are to live in the world, not partake of the follies of the world but that we 
be able to overcome the evil in the world. The Buddhist, having no way 
to combat the evil of the world, embraced monasticism as a way out. But 
Jesus, being God-in-man, sent the Holy Spirit to dwell in man that he 
might be able to live in the world yet not succumb to its evil. 


Christianity says that man may become his greatest self growing from 
glory to glory and do it in the midst of an active life. The Buddhist gropes 
in the darkness for something which is good but is so confused he cannot 
clearly grasp it. Here is where Buddhism falls short. Its truths are partial 
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truths which offer no power to live by, no Redeemer to point the way. 
The Chinese indeed have a deep devotion but so little to be devoted to. 
This spirit of devotion carried into Christianity does make powerful 
Christians, and such Christians are growing to maturity in China now. 
They have a spiritual background given them by Buddhism but have no 
Savior to lead them to that for which their souls long. Neither do they have 
any knowledge of an indwelling Holy Spirit Comforter from God to give 
power and guidance to live an abundant life in Jesus. 


Buddhism is the best they have discovered in their quest for God, but 
in it there is nothing to lift them above the powers of evil; hence they 
cannot rise. 

In going to Buddhism with the Christian message one, therefore, does 
find a religious consciousness with a spiritual vocabulary usable in the 
presentation of the Christian message making it easier to introduce Christ 
to them. One has something to build upon that a materialistic background 
does not give, for there must be something of a mystical consciousness if 
one is to receive a spiritual message. The Far East has such a consciousness, 
and when its people receive Christ they go farther than a materialistically 
minded civilization goes. 

Their religion is characterized by fear, but in Christ fear can be 
changed to faith—a faith which gives an inner peace and joy undisturbed 
by any circumstance. By knowing what Buddhism has, and stands for, 
one can take what it has and interpose the Christian message, thus making it 
more easily intelligible. It is not too difficult to grasp or to live. No one 
needs to be told who the Christians are; their joy and their abundance of 
life in Jesus are demonstrated through their eyes, which tell the story in 
their sparkle. They had worshiped idols which were expressionless and 
became like them. When they turn to worship the warmhearted, loving 
Christ they change and become like him. 


To the Buddhist the posture in prayer is important. He should be 
kneeling. In all my work and worship with the Chinese we usually knelt 
for prayer. They preferred it to standing. Sitting in prayer, to them, 
is not proper; it is not an act of reverence, for reverence and respect to a 
superior in the Orient must be shown by kneeling or standing. The love 
feast and communion, especially the meal, is very sacred and carries deep 
meaning to them. When friends eat together they automatically pledge 
themselves to be friends unto death, and when the eucharist is taken at 
the close of the meal it becomes a sacred experience binding them to Christ 
until death. 

Meditation to them is important, preferably kneeling in silent reverence 
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before God. One Chinese leader of national experience told me he was 
sure that when Christianity in China came into its own there would be 
periods in the worship service for meditation. In one church which I helped 
bring into being, each person as he or she entered the sanctuary—which 
was a humble building with an earthen floor—quietly knelt in meditation 
and prayer. Each one used a little prayer mat and met his or her God 
in privacy until the pastor gently tapped a bell; then all with little 
commotion rose, and the service started with singing. Often ten or more 
hymns were sung, for the group enjoyed singing, and they sang as long 
as someone called a number. 


To summarize: Buddhism had a spiritual content far superior to what 
China had had previous to its coming from India at the close of the Early 
or Eastern Han Dynasty about the year | A.p. 

Confucianism contained no message of religion for the soul. Taoism 
brought a god of fate who bade the people sit inactive and let destiny’s 
predetermination have her way working out the problems of indidividual 
and nation. 

Buddhism, to them at that time, seemed to be the balm of healing for 
all ills. It, however, proved inadequate and lost its hold on the nation, 
but before doing so had penetrated the life, the art, the literature, and 
the thought of the country to such an extent that it will never be erased 
as long as Chinese culture lasts. 

In Buddhism, the Chinese strives to bring about his own salvation, 
which has proved impossible as it is impossible for any culture to rise 
above its own power. A power outside of it, and beyond it, is necesssary. 
That power is no other than God in Christ. 


It is into such a background that Christianity must commend itself and 
be intelligently presented in such a way as will produce the abundant 
life Jesus wants men to have. The missionary must bring them into the 
presence of Jesus through prayer that the Holy Spirit may become their 
Guide and Comforter. Five words tell the story: God... Jesus... 
prayer . . . Holy Spirit. 

In a word, what Christianity has over and above Buddhism is a supreme 
God and Creator who as Father sent his Son to become a man among 
men and live God’s love among people. He left his divinity in heaven. 


Christ Jesus, who existing in the form of God counted not the being 
on equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, yea, 
the death of the cross.—Philippians 2: 6-11. 
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He left his divinity in heaven, and through the power of the Holy 
Spirit in prayer lived the perfect life he wants people to pattern after. 
In Christ, therefore, man has an ideal to grow toward and into perfection, 
with a constant inner peace dispelling all fear, growing in Christ from 
a lesser glory to a greater glory. God, then, becomes the Father who loves 
his earthly children as over against the god of Buddhism, a faraway ruler 
to be feared. In a word, mankind in Christ is privileged to see God and 
to feel his love. The Christian therefore may realize in his experience 
an abundant life when he really feels himself growing toward God, a joy 
and growth which the Buddhist longs for but cannot attain. Such an 
abundant life of mind, soul, and body is the peak of all religion. 

The missionary takes what the people have and leads them forward 
step by step into a great life lived in the sunshine of God’s love, in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. The missionary does not destroy; he comes to 
fulfill. 


Suffering, disaster, and privation have a place in such a life when 
touched by the hand of Jesus, and the soul’s peace can be disturbed by no 
outside circumstance. But no self-imposed suffering comes into the picture. 
Thus step by step each person becomes a rounded personality growing in the 
fellowship of God and is fashioned as God chooses into a mature soul ready 
for the joys of heaven. 

The Chinese respond to such a gospel message as they see it lived in the 
everyday life of the missionary and become deeply spiritual. As the Christ 
story was being told in one village a child spoke up saying, “I know it. 
I saw that man; he was in our village last week.” The people laughed him 
to scorn and said he could not have seen him for Christ had been 
dead hundreds of years. But the child insisted that he had seen him the week 
previous. On inquiry they learned that the missionary doctor had been 
in his village at that time. 


These people will someday be illumined in the clear light of God’s 
love, and their suffering and deprivation will have beautified their souls. 
Then the rest of the world will see what God can do with a people who have 
through the ages been fundamentally a religious-minded people. 





Spiritual Planting in Virginia 


Minor C. MILuer 


The Emphasis on Religion in the Jamestown Colony 


The theme, “Spiritual Planting in Virginia,” was suggested by another 
title, “Discourse on Western Planting,’ which described the various efforts 
to plant English civilization and culture in America during the late 
sixteenth century. My interest in this theme began many years ago and 
has been considerably heightened as we have approached the date for 
observing the three hundred fiftieth anniversary of the planting of the 
Virginia colony at Jamestown. 


The seedbed for the first spiritual planting in Virginia was prepared 
in England during the reigns of the first Queen Elizabeth and King James I. 
During this period, England had become a nation of a book, and that book 
was the Bible. 


The Bible was the one book of the people, heard in every church and 
read in every home where the art of reading had been attained. Its influence 
upon the national character was incalculable.* 


This unparalleled emphasis upon the Bible produced a significant 


Three hundred fifty years ago the first English settlement in America was made 
at Jamestown, Virginia. The attention of all America is drawn to that historic occasion 
with the celebration being held at Jamestown this summer. The Brethren, by a happy 
coincidence, will have had their one hundred seventy-first recorded Annual Conference 
near this historic spot, in Richmond. The notable religious emphasis in this early 
colonization venture has been little known. We are happy to present this informative 
paper about the “Spiritual Planting” of this colony. The paper was first presented 
at a meeting of the General Board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., in February 1957, at Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Minor C. Miller is the executive secretary of the Virginia Council of Churches. 
He is a minister of the Church of the Brethren, born and reared in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. He was educated in Bridgewater College and Boston University. For 
many years Brother Miller was secretary of the Virginia Council of Religious Education, 
and when that organization was merged with the Virginia Council of Churches, he became 
the first secretary of the united organization, with offices in Bridgewater, where his home 
is, and in Richmond. He has pioneered in vacation church school work, but particularly 
in the area of weekday Christian education, and has written several books in the field 
of Christian education. He served several years on the General Brotherhood Board 
of the Church of the Brethren and is on several important committees of the National 
Council of Churches. He has also been a member of the Bridgewater College faculty 
for many years. 


* Edward Lewis Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia (Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1727), page 7. 
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interest in religion which was reflected in the general interests and activities 
of the citizens and in much of the literature of the period. 


EARLY EVIDENCE OF INTEREST IN RELIGION 


In 1589, Sir Walter Raleigh made an assignment of responsibility to 
certain “gentlemen and merchants of London” for making settlements in 
America. At the time of this assignment, Raleigh expressed his concern 
for “planting the Christian Religion in, and amongst the sayde barbarous 
and heathen countries, and for the advancement and preferment of the 
same. .. .”* It is recorded that he made available for this purpose a 
contribution of one hundred pounds sterling. 


In his A Discourse on Western Planting, Richard Hakluyt, chaplain 
to the English embassy in Paris and the ablest geographer in England, 
contrasted the motives of Portugal and Spain in establishing western colonies 
with the efforts of Sir Walter Raleigh in establishing “the true and syncere 
religion.”* Referring to Raleigh’s effort, Hakluyt gives assurance that its 
purpose was not to gain “filthie lucre nor vaine ostentation, as they in deede 
did, but principally the gayninge of the soules of millions of those wretched 
people, the reducings of them from darkness to lighte, from falsehoodde 
to truths, from dombe idolls to the lyvinge God, from the depe pitt of 
hell to the highest heavens.””* 


AN AGE OF FAITH 


Elizabethan England was an age of faith. A vast majority of citizens 
actually believed that God ruled in the affairs of men and believed also 
that God watched over his people. This was no new idea to Christians. 
Columbus and his supporters believed in the providence of God and believed 
that God was using them to advance his will and purpose in the world. 
There can be no doubt about the desire of many people to get gold or to 
acquire fame and participate in spectacular adventure at the time when the 
first permanent English settlement was made in America. The public is 
well acquainted with this side of the picture. The public is not so well 
acquainted with a prolonged and persistent concern about spiritual planting 
which preceded and accompanied this effort. The same England which 
produced the 1611 translation of the Bible and a wealth of literature which 
drew its influence from the Bible, produced also a religious leadership which 
knew how to make its concern for religion felt at the right times and places 
when Virginia was first being settled. 


*E. Hazard, Historical Collections (Philadelphia, 1792-94). 
* Richard Hakluyt, A Discourse on Western Planting (London, 1584). 
* Ibid. 
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THE FIRST CHARTER 

The document known as the First Charter, bearing date of April 10, 
1606, gives positive assurance that the religious motive was in the minds 
of those who were officially responsible for the Jamestown colony. The 
third article of the preamble of this document is as follows: 

III. We greatly commendii.g, and graciously accepting of, their desires 
for the furtherance of so noble a work, which may, by the Providence of 
Almighty God, hereafter tend to the glory of His divine Majesty, in 
propagating of Christian religion to such people as yet live in darkness 
and miserable ignorance of the true knowledge and worship of God, and 
may in time bring the infidels and savages, living in those parts, to human 
civility and to a settled and quiet government; Do by these our letters 
pattents, graciously accept of, and agree to, their humble and well 
intended desires.° 

THE MISSIONARY MIND 

The third article of the First Charter sets forth the official attitude of 
the government toward spiritual planting in Virginia. In other official 
documents and in sermons and from other sources, it is clear that in the 
membership of the London Company there were those who had a genuine 
and sincere interest in planting the Christian religion in Virginia. Early 
in December of 1606, a document entitled Articles, Instruction and Orders, 
etc. was issued under the sign-manual of the King and Privy Seal. It 
contained this paragraph: 

And we do specially ordaine, charge, and require, the said president and 
counsells, and the ministers of the said several colonies respectively, within 
their several limits and precincts, that they with all diligence, care, and 
respect, doe provide, that the true word, and service of God and Christian 
faith be preached, planted, and used, not only within each of the said 
several colonies, and plantation, but alsoe as much as they may amongst the 
salvage people which doe or shall adjoine unto them, or border upon them, 
according to the doctrine, rights, and religion now professed and established 
within our realm of England.* 

And so, through propaganda of many kinds—official documents, 
broadsides, pamphlets, sermons, and other means of disseminating infor- 
mation and creating interest—outstanding Christian leaders of England 
continued to make their influence felt as plans developed for the settlement 
of Virginia. The English poet, George Herbert, summed up the missionary 
mind of the church in these lines: 

Religion stands tiptoe in our land 
Ready to pass to the American strand. 


® Minutes of the Virginia Company of London. Published in 1869 by Edward D. Neill in 
History of the Virginia Company of London. 

® Alexander Brown, The Genesis of the United States (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1892), page 67. 
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JOURNEY TO VIRGINIA 


During the spring and summer of 1606, the Virginia Company of 
London was engaged in extensive preparation for the contemplated 
expedition to Virginia. One can imagine the multitude of tasks which had 
to be accomplished. It was in December 1606 that the three small ships 
began to sail down the Thames River, under command of an experienced 
navigator, Captain Christopher Newport. Because of many kinds of 
difficulties, the ships did not get out of the Thames River until after the 
middle of February. On the eighteenth day of February, the ships dropped 
out of sight of land and started sailing across the Atlantic Ocean. 

The expedition proceeded by way of the West India route and reached 
the coast of Virginia on the twenty-sixth of April. They anchored the ships 
in the vicinity of Hampton, explored the coastline, and made landings in 
adjacent territory. It is recorded that they found wild strawberries which 
were “four times larger” than any which could be produced in England. 
They took possession of the country in the name of James I and named a 
southern projecting point of land Prince Henry, after the Prince of Wales, 
and a northern point Prince Charles, after his brother, the Duke of York. 


HISTORY OF VIRGINIA 
The first settlers were well pleased with Virginia. 


Within these capes they found a country, which, according to their own 
description, might claim the prerogative over the most pleasant places in 

the known world, for large and majestic navigable rivers, for beautiful 

mountains, hills, plains, vallies, rivulets, and brooks, gurgling down, 

and running most pleasantly into a fair bay, encompassed on all sides, except 

at the mouth, with fruitful and delightsome land.” 

Explorations continued, and there were frequent landings. On the 
evening of May 13, the ships anchored at Jamestown Island “where our 
ships doe lie so neere the shoare that they are moored to trees in six 
fathoms of water.”* The next morning, May 14, 1607, the group of 
approximately one hundred persons (not counting forty or fifty sailors) 
landed at Jamestown. This was the occasion of the planting of the first 
permanent English settlement in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Virginia Company of London had prepared a sealed box which 
was to be opened when the expedition landed in Virginia. The box had 
been opened one night following an attack by the Indians at Cape Henry, 
during the first week of May. The last paragraph has special significance 
for those who may be interested in spiritual planting in Virginia. 


* William Stith, The History of Virginia (Williamsburg: W. Parks, 1747). 
® Works of Captain John Smith, Arber’s edition. 
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Lastly and chiefly the way to prosper and achieve good success is to 
make yourselves all of one mind for the good of your country and your own, 
and to serve and fear God the Giver of all Goodness, for every plantation 
which our Heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted out.’ 


We can only imagine the emotions of these weary travelers to Virginia 
on that morning in May when all were safely on shore. We know that their 
faithful minister, Dr. Robert Hunt, had tried throughout the voyage to 
harmonize their differences, calm their fears, and inspire their faith through 
prayers to God for a safe landing. Many members of the group were 
sincerely sympathetic with the high purpose of the charter and with the 
instructions from the London Company regarding religious obligations 
and the propagating of religion. This must have been the occasion for 
great thanksgiving and great rejoicing. 


BEGINNING OF CHURCH PROGRAMS 
An ancient description of the program of the first Protestant church 
in America is the following: 


When first we went to Virginia I well remember we did hang an 
awning (which is an old saile) to three or four trees, to shadow us from the 
sunne; our walles were railes of wood; our seats unhewed trees till we cut 
plankes; our pulpit a bar of wood nailed to two neighboring trees. In foule 
weather we shifted into an old rotten tent; for we had few better, and this 
came by adventure for new. 

This was our church till we built a homely thing like a barne, set 
upon cratchets, covered with rafts sedge and earth; so was the walls. The 
best of our houses of like curiosity, but the most part far much worse work- 
manship, that neither could well defend wind nor raine. Yet we had daily 
Common Prayer, morning and evening; every Sunday two sermons; and 
every three months the holy Communion, till our minister died; but our 
Prayers daily with an Homily on Sundaies, we continued two or three 
yeares after, till more preachers came. And surely God did most mercifully 
heare us, till the continual inundations of mistaking directions, factions, 
and numbers of unprovided Libertines neere consumed us all, as the 
Israelites in the Wilderness.*® 


The first Protestant church in America had the advantage of having 
a very able minister in the person of Dr. Robert Hunt. One of the men to 
whom the first charter was granted and the first president of the colony, 
Edward-Maria Wingfield, gained an audience with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and thus secured the appointment of the first Protestant minister 
to serve in Virginia. 


® Manuscript Virginia Records, Library of Congress; printed in 1869 by Edward D. Neill. 
1° Pamphlet by Captain John Smith; published in England, 1631. 
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During the first six weeks after the expedition left London, there were 


times when Dr. Hunt “was so weake and sicke, that few expected his 
recovery.” 


Much of the time during this period, the ships were not more than 
twenty miles from his home, “yet notwithstanding the stormy weather, nor 
the scandalous imputation (of some few, little better than Atheists, of the 
greatest ranke amongst us) suggested against him, but preferred the service 
of God, in so good a voyage” and through “the water of patience and his 
godly exhortation (but chiefly by his true devoted example) quieted the 
flames of envy and dissension.” 


The first Protestant communion service in America was held at James- 
town on Sunday, June 21, 1607. The scripture for the occasion, “All of you 
be subject one to another, and be clothed in humility; for God resisteth the 
proud, and giveth grace to the humble,’** was doubtless thought provoking 
and appropriate for the occasion. It is probable that some of the more 
contentious members of the company did not participate in the service. 
That same evening, Captain Newport served a farewell supper on board 
his ship and the next morning he sailed away for England. He left a group 
of one hundred four Englishmen on the bank of the James River at 
Jamestown. When he returned six months later, sixty-four of these persons 
had died. 

Following January of 1608, there was a period of more than two years 
of almost indescribable hardship and suffering. A disastrous fire had burned 
the church and every house in Jamestown in December of 1607. The 
faithful minister lost all of his books in the fire, but he was never heard 
to complain. He died in the early summer of 1608. 


NEW ENTHUSIASM IN ENGLAND 


Frequent reports reached England about that strange country in 
America which had been called Virginia. As the people of England came 
to know more about the various forms of idolatry, as practiced in Virginia, 
there resulted a wave of enthusiasm for new efforts to Christianize the 
Indians. One can only imagine the effect of many stories about Virginia 
when they reached the church leaders of England at the first of the 
seventeenth century. 


They think that their . . . priests when they are dead, doe goe beyond 
the mountains toward the setting sunne, and ever remain ther . . . with 
their heads painted with oil and .. . finely trimmed with feathers, and 


11 Works of Captain John Smith, Arber’s edition. 
12 Ibid. 
71 Peter 5:5. 
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shall haue beads, hatchets, copper, and Tobacco, doing nothing but dance 
and sing, with all their Predecessors. ... But the common people they 
suppose shall not live after death, but rot in their graves like dead dogs.** 


To divert them from this blind idolatry, we did our best endeavors . . . 
although we could not as yet prevaile, to forsake his false Gods, yet this he 
did beleeue that our God as much exceeded theirs, as our Gunnes did 
their Bowes and Arrowes; and many times did send to me to Iames Towne, 
intreating me to pray to my God for raine, for their Gods would not send 
them any. And in this lamentable ignorance doe these poore soules 
sacrifice themselves to the Devill, not knowing their Creator; and we had not 
language sufficient so plainly to expresse it as make them understand it; 
which God grant they may.*® 
From time to time new settlers came to Virginia, and among them 
were, as Lord Bacon said, “the scum of people, wicked condemned men.” 
When Captain John Smith left Virginia in September of 1609, he left at 
Jamestown and in the vicinity approximately five hundred men, women, and 
children. Because of mismanagement, the depredations of certain unprin- 
cipled people, and the “starving time” which came during the following 
winter, this number had been reduced to sixty people by the spring of 1610. 


During 1609, the Virginia Company began to correct some of its 
blunders and certain fragments of good news from Virginia so overshadowed 
the bad news that a wave of enthusiasm for strengthening the Virginia Colony 
swept over the mother country. A new charter was granted, and it had the 
full support of the government. Article 29 of the Second Charter, bearing 
date of May 23, 1609, illustrates something of the interest which the church 
was taking in the work which had been begun in Virginia. 

And lastly, because the principal effect, which we can desire or expect 
of this action, is the conversion and reduction of the people in those parts 
unto the true worship of God and Christian Religion.*’ 

In 1609, there was published in London the True and Sincere 
Declaration, which affirmed that the first purpose of the Virginia Colony 
was “‘to preach and baptize into the Christian Religion, to recover out of the 
arms of the Devill a number of poore and miserable soules wrape up unto 
death in almost invincible ignorance.” Robert Johnson, a leading member 
of the London Company, appealed to all Englishmen to take part “in this 
high and acceptable work tending to advance and spread the Kingdom of 
God and the knowledge of the Truth; so many millions of men and women, 


14 Ibid. 
18 Ibid. 

1° Francis Bacon, Bacon’s Essays (London, 1597). 
17 William Stith, The History of Virginia. 

18 Brown, The Genesis of the United States. 
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savage and blind, that never saw the true light before their eyes, to enlighten 
their minds and comfort their souls.” 

In almost the same tone and in the same year, Robert Gray published 
in the Good Speed to Virginia a general appeal that English Christians 
bestir themselves on behalf of the Virginia Colony. 


It is every man’s dutie to travel both by sea and land, and to venture 
either with his person or with his purse, to bring the barbarous people to a 
civill and Christian kinde of government . . . to trie all meanes before they 
undertake warre. 

The report goeth, that in Virginia the people are savage and incredibly 
rude, they worship the devill, offer their young in sacrifice to him, wander up 
and down like beasts, having no art nor science, nor trade, to employ them- 
selves, or give themselves unto, yet by nature loving and gentle, and 
desirous to embrace a better condition. Oh how happy were that man 
which could reduce this people from brutishness to civilitie, to religion, to 
Christianite, to the saving of their souls. . 

Ferre be it from the hearts of the English, that they should give 
my cause to the world, to say that they sought the wealth of that countrie 
above or before the glorie of God, and the propagation of his Kingdom.*° 


Among many poems which urged support for the Virginia Colony was 
this Ode to Virginia by Michael Drayton. 

You brave heroic minds, 

Worthy your countries name. 
That honor still persue 
Goe, and subdue, 

Whilst loyt’ring hinds 

Lurk here at home in shame.** 

In accordance with the provisions of the Second Charter, the Council 
of the Virginia Company of London appointed Sir Thomas West (Lord 
Delaware) as captain-general or governor of Virginia. Before he sailed, 
Lord Delaware and prominent members of the Council in London had the 
privilege of hearing a sermon by the Reverend William Crashaw, the father 
of the poet, which was calculated to prepare them better for their task in 
Virginia. The text was: “But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not; and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” Several 
excerpts follow: 


Remember the end of this voiage is the destruction of the deuel’s 
kingdome, and propagation of the Gospell. Are not these ends worthy 
of thy praiers? Remember thy brethren who haue ingaged their persons, and 
aduentured their liues to lay the first foundation and doe now liue in want 


2° Robert Johnson, Nova Britannia (London, 1609). 
*° Robert Gray, A Good Speed to Virginia (London, 1609). 
*1 Michael Drayton, Poems (London, 1619). 
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of many comforts and pleasurers which thou at home enioiest. Are not 
these men’s soules worthy of thy praiers? 

If there be any that come in, only or principally for profit, or any 
that would so come in, I wish the latter may never bee in, and the former 
out again. If the planting of an English Colonie in a good and fruitfull 
soil, and of an English Church in a heathen countrey; if the conuersion 
of the Heathen, of the propagating of the Gospell, and enlarging of the 
kingdome of Jesus Christ, be not inducements strong enough to bring them 
into his businesse, it is a pitie they be in at all. 


The final appeal was directed to Lord Delaware: 


. .. by the godly managing of this businesse, thou shalt take the 
Diuell prisoner in open field, and in his owne kingdome; nay the Gospell 
which thou carriest with thee shall bind him in chaines, and his angels in 
stronger fetters than iron, and execute upon them the judgment that is 
written; yea, it shall lead captiuitie captiue, and redeeme soules of men 
from bondage. . . . Goe forward in the strength of the Lord, and make 
mention of His righteousnesse only. Looke not at the gaine, the wealth, the 
honour, the aduancement of thy house that may follow’and fall ypon thee; 
but looke at those high and better ends that concerne the kingdom of God. 
Remember thou are a generall of English men, nay a generall of Christian 
men; therefore principally looke to religion. You goe to commend it to the 
heathen; then practice it yourselues: make the name of Christ honourable, 





















not hateful vnto them. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE 


Lord Delaware arrived at Jamestown on June 10, 1610. As his very 
first act, “he fell down upon his knees, and in the presence of all the people, 
he made a long and silent prayer . . . after which, he arose, and marching 
in procession to the town, passed on into the church, where he heard a 
sermon preached by the clergyman,” who was the Reverend Richard Buck. 
The church was twenty-four by sixty feet in size and had a chancel of cedar 
and a communion table made of black walnut. All of the pews and the 
pulpit were cedar and there were “faire broad windows, to shut and open.” 
Lord Delaware saw to it that it was “kept passing sweete, and trimmed up 
with divers flowers.” Every Sunday there were two sermons and there was 
an extra sermon on each Thursday. In the account given by Purchas, 
“every morning, at the ringing of a bell about ten of the clock, every man 
addresseth himself to prayers, and so at four of the clock before supper.”” 

After the arrival of Lord Delaware, the Virginia Colony began to gain 
new hope. True, in the colony there were always plenty of adventurers 
who were bent upon securing worldly gain and notoriety, but in England 
and in Virginia there were leaders who looked upon the success of the 


















*8See Anderson, History of the Christian Church, 1845, pages 265-266. 
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Virginia Plantation as affording a clear illustration of God’s providence. 

Sir Thomas Dale, governor of Virginia in 1611, although a stern soldier 
was a man of deep religious convictions who gave his best efforts to advancing 
the Christian faith in Virginia. He brought with him and located at 
Henrico, Virginia, the Reverend Alexander Whitaker, Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, who “without any persuasion (but God’s and his own 
heart) did leave his warm nest”” and come to Virginia as a missionary. 


Governor Dale caused his minister to hold regular services at his house 
every Saturday night and to preach two sermons every Sunday. Church 
attendance was compulsory, and every officer in the colony was enjoined 
to see that God was served. After Governor Dale’s term of service in Virginia 
had expired, Whitaker kept steadily on at his work. Prominent friends 
pleaded with him to return to England. “What recompence or reward,” he 
said, ‘I know not where to expect but from him in whose vineyard I labor, 
whose church with greedy appetite I desire to erect.’ 


On the twenty-eighth of July, 1610, Whitaker wrote from Henrico 
to Sir Thomas Smith, treasurer of the London Company, and expressed 
confidence in the work which had been begun in Virginia: 


. the noblest attempts have alwaies had the most doubtful begin- 
nings, most dangerous enemies. For wheresoever any goodness shall begin 
to bud forth, the Devill will labour by all means to nip it in the head. 
Wherefore, I doe not marvell though there have been great discourage- 
ments, and many adversaries of this plantation. For the Devill knowing that 
where Christ wins, he loseth, does with all his might and policie hinder the 
publishing and propagation of the Gospell.** 


The very next year, there was published in London the assurance that 
the minister at Henrico regarded the work in Virginia as God’s work: 


If we consider the almost miraculous beginning and continuance of 
this plantation wee must confess that God hath opened this passage unto 
us and led us by the hand unto the work, for the mariners that were sent 
hither first to discover the Bay of Chaesepeac found it only by the meere 
direction of God’s providence. 

The finding was not so strange, but the continuing and upholding of it 
hath bin most wonderful. I may fitly compare it to the growth of an infant 
which hath been afflicted from its birth with some grievous sickness that 
many times no hope of life hath remained, and yet it liveth still. Againe if 
there were nothing else to encourage us, yet his one thing may stirr us up 
to go on cheerfully with it, that the devill is a capital enemy against it 


** Tribute to Alexander Whitacre by William Crashaw. See Alexander, History of the Christian 
Church, 1856, pages 233 and 234. 


**Tetter in Hamor’s Discourse. See Philip Alexander Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in 
the Seventeenth Century (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1910), Volume I, page 12. 


*® Brown, Genesis of the United States. 
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and continually seeketh to hinder the prosperitie and good proceedings of it. 
Yea hath heretofore so far prevailed by his instruments, the covetous hearts 
of many backsliding adventures at home, also by his servants here, some 
striving for superioritie, others by murmurings, mutinies and plaine treasons, 
and others by fornication, prophaneness, idleness and such monstrous 


sinnes. 

Since when the English colony hath taken better root and as a spreading 
herbe whose top hath bin often cropped off renews her growth and spreads 
herself more gloriously than before. So this Plantation which the devill 
hath so often troden downe is by the miraculous blessing of God revived, 
and daily groweth to more happy and hopeful successe. I have shut up 
many things in few words and have alleadged this only to prove unto us 
that the finger of God hath been the only true worker heare; that God first 
showed us the place, God first called us hither; and here God by his special 
providence hath maintained us. Wherefore by him let us be encouraged 
to try our helping hands to this good work, yea God’s work.** 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS IN THE COLONY 


Supplementary to the Charter of 1606, the King gave orders “‘that all 
persons should kindly treat the savage and heathen people in those parts, 
and use all proper means to draw them to the true knowledge and service 
of God.” The same spirit was expressed in 1612 in The New Life of 


Virginia, as follows: 


Take their children and traine them up with gentleness, teach them 
our English tongue, and the principles of religion. . . . In steed of iron 
and steele you must have patience and humanitie to manage their crooked 


nature to your form of civilitie.*® 

In 1617, King James requested the archbishops to call upon the bishops, 
clergy, and other zealous men to contribute as liberally as possible for the 
erection “of some Churches and Schools for ye education of ye children of 
those Barbarians.”*” A wave of enthusiasm swept over England, and offerings 
from churches and gifts from individuals poured into the treasury. One 
member of the Virginia Company received a gift of five hundred fifty pounds 
sterling from a man who signed his name “Dust and Ashes.”” He gave specific 
directions that the money was to be used to train Indian youth in gaining 
an understanding of the principles of the Christian religion. When the 
project lagged, this man offered to increase the gift to one thousand pounds 
sterling to “be wholly imployed and bestowed upon a free school to be 
erected in Southampton Hundred . . . or such other place as I or my friends 
shall well like of wherein both English and Virginians may be taught 


2° Good News from Virginia, a sermon by Alexander Whitaker. Published in London, 1613. 
®7 Stith, The History of Virginia. 
°° The New Life in Virginia, in Force’s Tracts. 
3° Anderson, History of the Colonial Church. 
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together and that the said schoole be endowed with such priuileges as you, 
in your wisdomes, shall think fit.”’*° 


An original endowment of ten thousand acres of the best James River 
bottom land was set aside in 1617 for the maintenance of a high school and 
college. Farmers were sent over to Virginia to work the college lands, 
and, by 1620, more than two thousand pounds sterling had been received. 
In April of that year, Mr. George Thorpe, a cousin of Sir Thomas Dale, was 
selected to serve as manager of the college. He had been a member of the 
king’s bedchamber and served faithfully in Virginia until March 22, 1622, 
when on that fateful day he and approximately four hundred other people 
lost their lives in the Indian massacre. As a result of the massacre, all plans 
for the development of a college were delayed for another seventy years. 


It was on Friday, the thirtieth of July, 1619, that Governor George 
Yeardley convened in the church at Jamestown the first legislative body ever 
to assemble in North America. It was composed of the governor, the council 
as an upper house, and two representatives from each town as a lower 
house. During the course of its sessions, it passed laws relating to many phases 
of life in Virginia. The provisions for education were in harmony with the 
concern for religion, as expressed by the church in England and in 
Virginia since the beginning of the colony. 

In 1619, the First General Assembly convening in Virginia, in order 
to lay a sure foundation for turning the Indian tribes to Christianity com- 
manded the authorities of each town, city, borough, and plantation in the 
Colony to secure by peaceful means a certain number of Indian children 
with the view of bringing them up in a religious and civil course of life.  . 
The most promising of these native youth were to be grounded in the 
rudiments of English learning in order to fit them to enter the college which 
it was proposed to set up and when they had been graduated from this 
institution, they were expected to go out as missionaries among their 
Indian kindred.™ 


While plans were being developed for the high school and college, the 
effort to educate Indian children proceeded in various ways. Gifts of from 
one hundred to three hundred pounds sterling were frequently set aside as 
an endowment from which to pay any family, “who, on their own account, 
should undertake to bring up, each in his own house, a young Indian in the 
Christian religion.’”** Even though the Indians could not understand a word 
of the English prayer book, it was considered right and proper to bring 


*°Edward D. Neill, History of the Virginia Company of London (Albany, New York: Joel 
Munsell, 1869). 

*1 Assembly Minutes, 1619, Colonial Records of Virginia. See Bruce, Institutional History of 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, Volume I, pages 5 and 6. 
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Indian children every morning and evening to the regular church services 
at Jamestown. 

Sir Thomas Dale and the Reverend Whitaker took a special interest in 
King Powhatan’s daughter, Princess Pocahontas. “ ‘I was moved,’ exclaims 
Governor Dale, with fervent admiration, ‘by her desire to be taught and 
instructed in the knowledge of God, her capableness of understanding, her 
aptness and willingness to receive any good impression, also the spiritual’; 
and his success in converting this beautiful ‘unregenerate to regeneration’ 
afforded him extraordinary satisfaction. There is hardly a more interesting 
or inspiring fact in the history of these early years than the solicitude shown 
by this stern English soldier . . . for the Indian girl’s conversion to the 
Christian belief. ‘I caused her,’ he informs us, ‘to be carefully instructed in 
the Christian religion, who, after she had made some good progress therein, 
renounced publicly her Country’s idolatry; openly confessed her Christian 
faith; and was, as she desired, baptized.’ ”” 

In the spring of 1613, Pocahontas was married to John Rolfe by the 
Reverend Richard Buck, who had baptized her. In a letter to his friends 
in England, Governor Dale, telling about her marriage, said: 

She liues ciuilly and louingly with him, and I trust will increase in 
goodness, as knowledge of God increaseth in her. She will goe to England 
with me; and, were it but the gaining of this one soule, I will thinke my 
time, toile, and present stay well spent.** 

Pocahontas was kindly received in London; by the care of her husband 
and friends she was, by that time, taught to speak English intelligibly; 
her manners received the softening influence of English refinement, and 
her mind was enlightened by the truths of religion.** 


Another converted Indian whose name has become immortal was 
Chanco, whose timely warning saved a large part of the colony from destruc- 
tion on that fateful twenty-second day of April in 1622. Chanco, who 
had become a Christian, was spending the night at the home of Mr. Richard 
Pace. His savage brother slept with him that night and divulged information 
about a carefully prepared plot for destroying the colony and proposed 
that at the appointed hour, Chanco should kill Mr. Pace. On the contrary, 
Chanco warned Mr. Pace of impending danger. Mr. Pace got a boat and 
rowed across the James River at Jamestown and gave the alarm in time to 
save eight plantations from destruction. 


*3 Ibid., page 7. 

** Ibid., page 8. 

** Anderson, History of the Colonial Church. 

7 a Campbell, History of Virginia (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1860), 
page : 
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We don’t know what became of Chanco. We do not know how many 


other Indian youths became Christians during the first two decades of the 
Virginia Colony. We do know that “spiritual planting” produced a good 
harvest in Chanco and in that lovely Virginia princess, Pocahontas. We 
know that the children of John Rolfe and Pocahontas, and their children 
down through the generations to the present century, have been men and 
women of integrity and influence in church and civic life in Virginia. Who 
knows but that Sir Thomas Dale was right when he testified that the 
conversion of Pocahontas was worth all the time and effort he had spent 
in Virginia? 

Three hundred fifty years ago, the church in Virginia and its parent 
church in England were tremendously concerned about “Spiritual Planting 
in Virginia” with the view of winning to Jesus Christ thousands of souls 
who, as expressed in the charter of 1606, were then living “in darkness and 
miserable ignorance of the true knowledge and worship of God.” 

Darkness and miserable ignorance of the true knowledge and worship 
of God continue in Virginia and in America in the twentieth century in 
patterns which are different from the patterns of the seventeenth century. 
In Virginia, half of the citizens are unchurched. This other half of Virginia’s 
citizens need the enlightening influences of the Christian gospel, but there is 
scant prospect that they will ever receive the gospel through the efforts 
of a divided church in the community. The forces of secularism may win 
easily in many communities in Virginia and in America, if the development 
of facilities for effective co-operation in the community is much longer 
delayed. If the church is to have greater strength, there must be greater 
unity among Christians in study, planning, and action in the community. 

If this story of “Spiritual Planting in Virginia” should result in the 
development of co-operative plans for extending the influence of the 
Christian religion to those people who yet live “in darkness and miserable 
ignorance of the true knowledge and worship of God” in Virginia and in 
America, its purpose will have been achieved. 
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A TRANSLATION OF “AN AUTHENTIC PICTURE OF THE First CHRIS- 
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(“WaAHRE ABBILDUNG DER ERSTEN CHRISTEN NACH IHREN LEBEN- 
DIGEN GLAUBEN UND HEILIGEN LEBEN”), GOTTFRIED ARNOLD, 
Linpzie, 1740. 


TRANSLATED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY. 
DonaALp E. MILLER 


INTRODUCTION 


Gottfried Arnold greatly influenced the founders of the Church of the 
Brethren. Upon this tenet most Brethren writers will agree. The writings 
of this scholarly pietist were appearing during the time when Alexander 
Mack was still a young man. Mack himself never studied under Arnold, 
but Mack’s close friend, Christopher Hochmann, did study under him.* 
It is probable that Hochmann brought the ideas of Arnold to the early 
Brethren.* Mack was certainly familiar with some of the works of Arnold 
because he cited the latter as a reference upon several occasions.° 


The magnitude and quality of his scholarship made Gottfried Arnold 
one of the most influential of the early pietists.“ He wrote some fifty works, 
among which his Unparteiische Kirchen und Ketzer Historie is best known.° 
In this large work Arnold studied the lives of the heretics throughout 
history in order to draw from them a true picture of what Christianity 
should be. Several years after this volume appeared, Arnold wrote An 
Authentic Picture of the First Christians, in which he presented his con- 


One of the valuable services rendered by scholars of Brethren history is the recovery 
of source materials. Brethren Life and Thought is happy to be in the position of 
publishing some of these materials as they are discovered and made available in 
translation. Donald Miller is a graduate of Manchester College and is a student at 
Bethany Biblical Seminary. A native of Ohio, he spent several years in Brethren 
Service activities in Europe. 

* Rufus D. Bowman, The Church of the Brethren and War (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 
1944), pages 53-4. 

* Ibid., page 53. 

* Ibid., page 54. 

*From a discussion with Roland Bainton, Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Yale 
University, on November 28, 1956. 

® Floyd E. Mallott, Studies in Brethren History (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 1954), page 28. 
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ception of the Christian life in systematic fashion. Mallott is of the opinion 
that this work is the principal reason for the establishment of the early 
Dunkers.° 


Baptism was certainly an important part of the belief of the early 
Brethren." The relation of Gottfried Arnold’s thought to the Brethren 
practice of baptism thus serves as litmus paper in pointing out the total 
significance of his influence. Mallott,* Bowman,’ and Brumbaugh” claim 
that Arnold is the source of early Brethren belief in trine immersion. It 
would seem that the doctrine should be found in An Authentic Picture of 
the Early Christians, since this is the only book that Alexander Mack 
mentions in his writings, with the exception of the Bible. Mack’s son, 
Alexander, Jr., in writing about the practices of the founders of the. 
Brethren, makes a reference to ‘authentic histories” which show “that the 
primitive Christians in the first and second centuries . . . were planted into 
death by threefold immersion.” This seems to be a clear reference to the 
book just named. However, in the chapter on baptism in this book, 
though immersion is stressed, no mention is made of trine immersion. Now 
it is possibly mentioned elsewhere in the book, but this seems unlikely in 
light of the very systematic approach which Arnold consistently used. He 
may have also mentioned it in other works, but it seems that in such a case 
Mack would not have so stressed this particular volume. In his discussion 
on baptism Arnold refers the reader to an earlier work, by Cave, for a 
more detailed description of the baptism of the early Christians.” ‘This 
earlier writer may have introduced the idea into Brethren thinking. Quite 
possibly the description of baptism by Tertullian is the original basis 
for the Dunker practice of trine immersion,” but it is questionable that 
Gottfried Arnold is the direct intermediary. 


Arnold’s chapter on early Christian baptism displays a great many points 
at which there is close agreement between himself and the early Brethren. 
Arnold’s definition of sacrament was accepted by them. It was further 
suggested by Arnold that any believer can legitimately baptize, and certainly 
the first eight Brethren accepted this doctrine, for they drew lots to 
determine the one who would baptize the other seven. Arnold would not 


® Ibid. 
* Alexander Mack, Jr., as quoted in Mallott, op. cit., page 31. 
® Mallott, op. cit., page 28. 

* Bowman, op. cit., page 54. 

2° Brumbaugh, A History of the Brethren, page 14. 

*1 Alexander Mack, Jr., op. cit., pages 30 and 31. 

12 Cf. page 21. 


18 Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of Christianity (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953), 
page 194. 
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allow women to baptize, and according to him, child baptism was an innova- 
tion of Christians several hundred years removed from the apostles. Baptism 
is a symbolic cleansing and a burial into Christ’s death. Furthermore it is 
a necessary act of obedience, though God in his gracious power might 
occasionally save a man without it. Baptism by water must be accompanied 
by baptism by the Holy Spirit, and righteous living following the sacrament 
is evidence that the believer has been baptized by the Spirit. There should 
be no special ceremony during baptism, but it should be carried out as 
nearly as possible in simple imitation of the early church. While trine 
immersion is not mentioned, immersion is advocated. In all these points 
the early Brethren were in almost perfect unity with Arnold’s opinions. 

The Brethren did not hold that one should postpone baptism as long 
as did early Christians; nor is there evidence that Dunkers laid sacramental 
value upon martyrdom. Such divergent opinions are minor in light of the 
great number of beliefs in which there was clear agreement. It seems 
likely that Arnold was a major source of influence upon the Brethren, or at 
least it can be said that the two were in the same stream of thought. 

The present study might be more properly called a paraphrase than a 
translation. In many passages the complete thought of Arnold is given, 
while in other cases his thought is presented in abridged form. A real attempt 


was made to include all his major ideas, but in some cases quotations and 
certain embellishments of thought are omitted. The present paraphrase 
should be considered preparatory to a more adequate translation of the work. 


1. WHAT THE WORD “SACRAMENT” MEANS 

In early Christendom, after people were taught the fundamental ideas 
of Christianity they were baptized in the name of the Lord. Before I speak 
of this further, I must consider the word sacrament and approximately how 
it was used in the early church. One should understand that this word 
was used with various meanings by the secular writers as well as other 
writers. For them it generally meant something secret and obscure and was 
used as a Latin translation of the Greek word musterion. Some church 
writers also used it with this meaning. But it often meant the sign of holy 
and godly things, or what otherwise was perhaps recognized and considered 
within the realm of holiness. —Thus Augustine considered the sign of the 
cross among the sacraments. Similarly the anointing, as it perhaps occurred 
during baptism and otherwise, and other comparable outer signs were 
sacraments. Not only signs, but all things which belonged to godly things 
were called sacraments by him. 

Out of this manifold understanding of the word sacrament the Augsburg 
Confession finally recognized that one should not quarrel about it. Neither 
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does it stand in the New Testament (as Luther knew full well); nor was it 
used with only one meaning among early Christians. Only it should be 
remembered in this connection that the things which were named sacraments 
were derived from the Word of God. The Augsburg Confession names three 
sacraments: baptism, communion, and absolution. It goes on to admit that 
marriage, prayer, alms, and comparable things are correctly interpreted as 
sacraments since the early Christians spoke of them in this way. Therefore 
the phrase the seven sacraments is certainly without meaning because the 
sacraments are definitely without number. In summary, no thoughtful man 
will lightly argue about the number or the word itself when one considers 
sacraments as those things which have God’s commandment and intention. 
But to trace the various theological differences is not a part of this history. 


2. MANY THINGS INCLUDED UNDER THE WORD “SACRAMENT” 

It is easily seen from many writings of the early Christian period that 
the word sacrament had various meanings. In later times Augustine began 
to use it especially in reference to baptism, as when he wrote the following: 





The Lord and the apostolic teachers, instead of giving us many 
practices, have given us few and easily performed observances. We have the 
secret (sacramentum) of baptism and the communion of the body and blood 
of the Lord. 


Some considered the unity of the Christian and God as the sacrament. It 
is very difficult to find agreement among early Christians in the use of 
this word. Sulpitius Severus of Martino said that he was involved in the 
military sacrament (sacramentis militaribus implicirus), or it was necessafy 
for him to become a soldier. It is clear from this use that the word did 
not refer only to baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Later the word began 
to be used to refer to the handling of spiritual matters or to the spiritual 
being itself. Some considered baptism only in the spirit (baptizo en 
pneumati). These persons opposed the water baptism of the Old Testament 
as an unworthy practice “because the body was washed, but the baptism 
of Christ is of fire and the Spirit (Acts 1:5 and Matthew 3:11) in which the 
stained soul is washed and cleansed. Then it hallowed the body, but now 
it hallows by the Spirit and by fire.” I will not delay here but move on to 
the actual baptism of the early Christians. 






3. BAPTISM INCLUDED AS A SACRAMENT 


It was John the Baptist who initiated the practice of bringing heathen 
into the Jewish tradition by baptism. That the Jews had many forms of 
baptism is shown by statements of Christ (Mark 7:8) and by Paul (Hebrews 
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6:2). Most persons have concluded that John baptized because he stood 
between the Old Testament and the New Testament and God; in order 
to win more persons, he used the old observances in new ways to point out 
the sinfulness of men. Others believe that John wanted to show the Jews 
that they had not truly obeyed the law, and that they were as corrupt 
before God as were the heathen. Christ gave baptism both of these meanings 
and began to have it practiced in his name. Baptism was certainly not 
unknown to the Jew. Indeed, it was next to circumcision in importance and 
was a preview of the repentance of the heathen. One must remember that 
this baptism was not that in which the Jew washed every day only to be 
found ceremonially unclean the next day. It was rather the baptism by 
which the heathen were brought into the Jewish religion. Christ commanded 
us to practice a baptism which cannot be repeated. The rabbinical writers 
of the period note that Gentile conversions to Judaism were marked by 
baptism and were called rebirth. Converts had to give up relatives and 
children and were treated as newborn children. This is the reason that 
Christ asked Nicodemus why he, as a ruler in Israel, did not know that 
a man must be reborn when he is old. 


4. WHO BAPTIZED IN THE EARLIEST CHURCHES? 

After baptism was begun by John the Baptist, the apostles were 
commanded to baptize adults when they had received proper instruction. 
That the apostles and disciples (and the same is true of all followers) 
performed the baptism according to the instructions which they had is to 
be stated without any doubt at all. Their general obedience is apparent 
throughout the Book of Acts. It was not the apostles alone who could 
baptize. As the church began to grow, anyone could baptize who had the 
opportunity. In the third century Tertullian was still saying this: “The 
overseer of the church has priority in baptism, then the elders and deacons; 
otherwise the laymen have this right, because everyone can give that which 
he has received.” He then added the limitation that the laymen could 
baptize only when circumstances demanded it. This same limitation was 
added by the Council of Illiberis: “When aboard a ship, or when there is 
no congregation in the vicinity, any believer whose baptism is valid can 
baptize another.” 

Hieronymus later took the same position as Tertullian’s, believing it 
highly important that a layman administer baptism when it was necessary. 
Augustine took the opposite position. He felt that it was not necessary for 
a layman to baptize when no other possibility existed, even though Augustine 
believed that an unbaptized person was not among the saved. Most agreed 
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that the baptism conducted by anyone was valid. They even included 
the baptism conducted by children. Athanasius recounts that he baptized 
his playmate as a child. Similarly, a Greek writer from Porphyrius tells 
of sprinkling a playmate in valid baptism as a child. The playmate laughed, 
but then repented, and later became a martyr. He himself saw angels with 
lights who ran before him saying, ‘““Whomever you have baptized has been 
taken by Christ.” Examples could be multiplied. 


5. WHETHER ANYONE PERFORMED IT OTHER THAN 
THOSE WHO HAD PERMISSION FROM THE BISHOP 


Cave holds that only those who had the permission or instruction of the 
bishop were permitted to baptize. Now it is not certain that the early 
Christians recognized the position of bishop. Perhaps Cave meant that the 
practice of authorization by the bishop arose after the position of bishop 
was recognized. The affirmation of this position in the letter of Ignatius 
to the people of Smyrna can rightly be discarded because the whole epistle 
is false. A careful examination of the text itself shows that it makes no 
reference to baptism. In later times the clergy sought to develop practices 
which belonged solely to themselves. This was especially true in the Greek 
church where those who were baptized by unordained persons had to be 
rebaptized. Indeed, it did not bother them that they were excluding persons 
from the Kingdom of God whom God himself included. It is possible that 
this practice also arose from the fact that some were baptizing their own 
children because they feared the undue position which the priests were 
gaining. 


6. WHETHER WOMEN WERE PERMITTED TO BAPTIZE 

Cave later (page 314) says that it was wholly forbidden that women in 
the early church baptize. Other early writers agree with him, going on 
to say that it was only in the congregations of the heretics that women were 
ever allowed to baptize. It seems likely that these heretics regularly permitted 
women to baptize, and that they did not do so out of necessity. Tertullian 
clearly says that women were forbidden to baptize. The Council of Carthage 
said that a woman hereafter should not attempt to teach or baptize. Formally 
it became established that in Christian practices men were placed ahead of 
women. The discussion of this question came at the time that Christians 
were disagreeing about the qualifications for performing baptism. Cyprian 
and others required that a person must have a living faith before he could 
baptize another. Similarly the Council of Illiberis required that in order to 
baptize it was necessary that a person “have not fallen into sin, and also that 
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he have not lost all grace and righteousness.” From the Council of Carthage 
we read this: 


How can anyone make water holy and clean who himself has not 
remained clean and who does not possess the Holy Spirit? The Lord says 
in the fifth book of Moses, “Whatever is unclean will be unclean.” How can 
another administer the forgiveness of sins when he himself has not turned 
from sin? 


Gregorius Nazianzenus writes in the same vein: 







Consider a person worthy and capable to administer the rite of baptism 
when he can be judged as holy and not openly damned or fallen away from 
the congregation. 










7. WHETHER CHILDREN WERE BAPTIZED 


I am going to follow Cave’s order in considering the next question 
though I am going to present the opinions of the early writers without 
expressing partisan opinion. Therefore it is not my task to do more than 
consider questions of fact, and certainly not to try to decide this contentious 
question. That adults were baptized is easily seen. But concerning the 
baptism of children Cave refers to works which are little known to us. 

First of all, it is known that no mention is made of child baptism among 
the Christian writers during the first two hundred years after the birth 
of Christ. Those to whom Cave and others refer come from after 200 a.p. 
Now we shall try to sort out all references to baptism among the early 
writers. It is especially obvious that, though baptism of adults is often 
mentioned, no mention is made of child baptism. A well-educated man has 
noted that no mention is made of child baptism until the time of Tertullian, 
although some must have been baptized because Christ said, “Let the little 
children come to me” (Matthew 19:14). After this we have the sponsor 
or godfather which irritated Tertullian so much. Tertullian said that one 
who understands the significance of baptism will delay it as long as possible. 
Christians are made, not born. No one is a Christian unless he has known 
Christ. The Bishop of Oxford has diligently tried to reinterpret Tertullian, 
but has only succeeded in affirming that Tertullian held strongly to this 
position. He showed much more clearly that the baptism of children was 
begun because they were so often subject to martyrdom. 
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8. AGE AT WHICH BAPTISM OCCURRED 


Another person of an earlier century reached the same opinion, and 
therefore he had to suffer along with Erasmus at the hands of the popes. 
He wrote, “Let no one believe that anyone was brought to baptism without 
being an adult, and he had to know what the water meant and that he would 
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be cleansed. He often had to ask more than once.” He goes on to say that 
it is noteworthy to compare the baptism of our children. Today the child 
is asked if it wants to be baptized, and the godfather answers, “Yes.” He 
adds that this practice remains in parts of Italy. Another pope remembered 
that this sentence sounded like Luther because it did not condemn adult 
baptism. Luther said that one must not baptize children until they come 
to understand what is happening, can answer for themselves, and desire to 
be baptized. A person in the ‘ninth century also noticed: 
We should be aware that in early times the grace of baptism was given 
only to those who of body 4nd spirit were adult enough that they knew 


and understood what they were acquiring in baptism, what they should 
believe, and what their subsequent behavior should be. 


Tertullian explained the command of the Lord in Matthew 28:19 by saying, 
“First comes preaching, and then comes baptism. When the Word is 
preached, then one may baptize those who have heard.” Other writers have 
taken the same point of view. 


9. WHEN CHILD BAPTISM BEGAN 


It seems that the baptism of children first appears about the time 
of Cyprian. It was at this time that many Christians were dying a martyr’s 
death. Many were not worried about baptism because martyrdom had a 
secret meaning, as we shall see in a succeeding section. Some have suggested 
that child baptism was introduced under the Pope Nicholas, but there is no 
evidence to uphold this belief. Notwithstanding the fact that most of the 
writings of Cyprian’s time were filled with the Pelagian dispute, several 
inferences are possible. 


(1) The major argument of child baptism centered around the question 
of whether the child should be baptized on the second or the eighth day. 
This probably means that infant baptism was just beginning, or this question 
would have long been settled. It is quite impossible to believe that such an 
important teaching of an earlier generation would have been forgotten. 
One notices, too, that the writers were not agreed as to how it should 
be done. 


(2) It occurred only in the African congregations. When Cave says on 
page 317 that “the fallen parents robbed their children of that which they 
had received in the world” he should have included baptism, and not only 
baptism, but Christian instruction, the community of the holy, and piety. 
Most arguments upholding infant baptism rest upon church tradition, but 
none go back to the commandments of Christ. The best early authorities 
hardly mention infant baptism. Origin merely says that the baptism of 
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infants “follows the practice of the church,” without saying what that 
practice was. Men continued to refer to the tradition of the whole church 
despite the fact that the church continued to argue about it. 


10. FROM WHOM CHILD BAPTISM ORIGINATED 

Augustine said, “What the whole church holds, and that which was 
not decided by a council, but was always practiced, it is this that one rightly 
considers as passed on by the authority of the apostles.” Dionysius 
Areopagita rightly says in the fifth century: “The teachers have fallen, in 
that the children are baptized before they are instructed. It is because of 
this that the Christian emperors forbade that the children should be baptized 
without instruction.”” This is certainly the reason that the Christian caesars 
passed laws forbidding children to be baptized without previous instruction. 
When the councils in the fifth century and following commanded infant 
baptism under threat of excommunication, they did not remember that 
most of them had been baptized following their childhood. They chose to 
follow the new church fathers, such as Basillius Gregory, whose writings they 
held as given from God. It certainly is not unimportant information that 
the infant baptism which was practiced several centuries after Christ followed 
very closely the practices which were used in the baptism of adults, i.e., the 
renouncement of the devil, the anointing, etc. Infant baptism was an 
imitation of adult baptism to the extent of giving infants the Lord’s Supper 
and baptismal instruction. 


11. THE SOURCE OF GODFATHERS AND SPONSORS 

These practices led to the use of stand-ins, who are sometimes called 
godfathers. A whole new system of churchly relationships arose. The 
marriage of certain persons was forbidden because they were “spiritually 
related” to someone else who was a godfather. These practices have spread 
extensively. An early bishop, Boniface, asked this of Augustine: “If I placed 
a child before you and asked you if it would have a righteous or unrighteous 
life, you would without question answer that you do not know. When 
you will not promise anything about the adult life or the adult thought of 
a child, why do the parents of a child promise as sponsors that it will do those 
things which it cannot possibly understand?” We will soon see that there 
were others who raised similar questions. 


12. THE DUTY AND NUMBER OF SPONSORS 
Early Christians then recognized that the practice of using sponsors 
or godfathers was not to be found in the Scriptures, and they took Matthew 
19:13 only as a prooftext for what they were already practicing. Some 
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want to credit the device of sponsors to the Roman pope, Hygenus. We will 
not discuss the reasons for this. It is undeniable that the use of sponsors 
first came from the baptism of adults. The pseudonymous Dionysius has 
described the whole process. Their duty was primarily to understand the 
baptismal vow and to be a witness to the vows between the child and God. 
In succeeding years they should help to bring the new convert to truth 
and understanding. It seems that many had only one sponsor, possibly 
copying the practice which the Jews used at circumcision. Some had as 
many as three sponsors, for reasons which are not known. We cannot delay 
in a discussion of those things which have no basis; so we shall move on 
to other matters. 
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13. WHETHER THE BAPTIZED CHILDREN BELIEVED, 
OR WHETHER THE UNBAPTIZED WERE DAMNED 


Early writers differed in their opinions as to the status of children in 
regard to salvation. Augustine wrote much about it but was not always 
consistent. On one occasion he said that they cannot possibly believe, and 
upon another occasion he said that the Holy Spirit lives within them. Many 
writers felt that unbaptized children were damned. Among them were 
Cyprian, Gennadius, Athanasius, Theophilactus, and several councils. Some 
felt that children were neither saved nor damned. Ambrose believed that 
Caesar Valentinius would be saved even though he had not been baptized. 
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14. HOW LONG SOME POSTPONED THEIR BAPTISM AND WHY 


It may seem astounding that many were baptized so late in life. This- 
was often done even when the parents were Christians. Augustine tells 
us that he was dangerously ill in his youth, but his mother continued to 
postpone his baptism. He himself did not want to be baptized until he 
was quite sure of his salvation. The same is true of Hieronimus, Gregorius, 
Nazianzenus, Ambrose, Nestorius, and others. It was true of practically 
all of the Christian caesars. Once under Caesar Aradius of Constantinople, 
the whole city, fearing destruction because of a great storm, was baptized. 
Everyone, both old and young, was baptized by whoever was at hand in 
order that he might escape eternal punishment—so it was thought. Some 
early Christians took piety so earnestly that they did not want to be baptized 
until they were sure that they would no longer continue to sin. Others 
so loved the world that they did not care to give it up or to give up their 
sinful ways until they had to. 









15. WHY SOME WERE BAPTIZED UPON THEIR DEATHBEDS 
Many were baptized just before death because they believed that the 
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dead can no longer sin. If they became healthy again, they would attempt 
to live better lives; if they moved on toward death, they were prepared for it. 
Many would postpone baptism until death and then would be baptized with 
no prior Christian instruction. This was generally considered to be wrong. 
Others would take Christian instruction and then wait until their deathbed 
to be baptized. Such baptisms were called clinicos or brabatarios (bedfast 
baptisms) because they were so long postponed and because they were not 
considered proper by some. 


16. ON WHAT HOLIDAYS WERE THEY BAPTIZED? 


Many were baptized either at Easter or at Pentecost. Tertullian 
noted that Easter is a time filled with the pain of the Lord and Pentecost 
is a time in which the Holy Spirit appeared and in which there is great 
expectancy of the “future coming.” He advised children to wait until later 
years to be baptized. The practice of baptizing during these seasons is noted 
among the writers down to the eighth century. In some places baptism was 
restricted only to Easter, at other places permitted also during the season 
of Epiphany. 


17. WHAT WAS BELIEVED ABOUT A PERSON WHO DIED 
WITHOUT BAPTISM 


There were many who died without baptism, partly from the restricted 
seasons of baptism and partly from neglect. There were some who believed 
that baptism was not necessary to salvation, taking their argument from 
the sixteenth chapter of Mark, which says that whoever does not believe 
will be lost, not whoever does not receive baptism. Ambrose said of Caesar 
Valentinius, “Christ baptized him, himself; his godliness and good will 
washed him clean.” But upon another occasion he said that a youth will 
not receive God’s forgiveness without baptism. One writer pointed out 
that baptism was not a sufficient cleansing, but the cleansing of the Holy 
Spirit must also come to the Christian. 


18. FALSELY PERFORMED BAPTISMS 


True Christian teachers emphasized repentance and change of heart 
without which baptism would be of no avail. It is not the water but the 
Word which does the cleansing. An early writer points out that a Christian- 
trained man who has not been baptized is better than a sinful man who lives 
in sin. All teachers lay emphasis upon repentance. One writer says that 
baptism must be of both water and the Spirit. Water alone will not 
suffice. The sinful Christian must repent. We do not necessarily receive the 
Holy Spirit in the water, but we are cleansed and prepared for the Holy 
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Ghost in the water. Therefore, they made it clear in the early church that 
they considered an unbaptized learner of Christianity higher than a baptized 
professing Christian who lived a godless life. The unbaptized Cornelius was 
much better and more holy than Simon, who had been baptized. One might 
be filled with the Holy Spirit before baptism, and then become subject to 
an evil spirit afterward. Indeed, they remained firmly in the opinion that 
a baptized man of evil was in need of repentance. 

Just as the unbaptized catechumen lacks baptism into the Kingdom of 
God, so the evil Christian who is baptized lacks repentance. For that Person 
who said, “Whoever is not born of water and the Spirit cannot come into 
the kingdom of heaven,” also said, “Except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and the Pharisees, you will not come into the 
kingdom of heaven.” The one who is baptized should not remain hidden 
in sin, as is plainly written. .With these and other words this teacher opposed 
the ruining operi operato, or that particular opinion of the godless in 
thinking that by outer acts and ceremonies (such as baptism) they are 
brought immediately to the grace of God, repentance, rebirth, etc., whether 
or not they have confessed and believed in God. This terrible error 
developed in the church before the fall of early Christianity and before 
the rise of papism. Indeed, holy and godly things ruin those who use them 
wrongly. Whoever wants to avoid eternal pain will not only be baptized, 
but will be perfected in Christ and will truly go from the devil to Christ. 
The Holy Spirit flees before a hypocrite and does not survive in a life given 
to sin; therefore such a man is no child of God. They may seem to be 
children of God because of the baptism, but in reality they are not children 
of God because they were not baptized in the Spirit. For the body was 
indeed baptized, but their hearts were still unbaptized; for water baptizes 
the body, but the Spirit baptizes the soul. 


19. WHETHER THE HOLY SPIRIT DID NOT FIND 
MANY BEFORE THEIR BAPTISM 

The first true Christians could write with good reason about their 
baptism, repentance, and rebirth, for they knew it in reality. They were 
not only enlightened and holy souls after the baptism, but also before the 
baptism there was much fruit of the Spirit in which their faith could be 
seen. Peter himself gave those who received the Word of God the assurance 
that they had already received the Holy Spirit, and he commanded them 
to be baptized in the name of the Lord (Acts 10:47 and 48). Especially 
well known is the example of Cornelius in Acts 10, in whom the early 
Christians had special interest. They said, “He knew the Lord’s will 
before baptism, and had received the Holy Spirit, as is evident.” They 
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closed by saying that “some have known the will of the Lord before baptism.” 
And also: “Just as in Abraham the righteousness of faith came first, and 
afterward he was circumcised as a seal of faith and righteousness. In the 
same way the healing Spirit of Christ entered Cornelius before rebirth 
came in the water of baptism. Baptism did none-the-less have a cleansing 
effect as he was still considered a Gentile before it occurred.” 

On the other hand Simon, who came to baptism with hypocrisy in his 
heart, received no grace from the Lord. From this they warned the hypocrite, 
“It is to be seen in the scripture that some who were baptized received 
the Holy Spirit and others did not. Without doubt one can say to such 
persons as Cornelius, “Your prayers and righteousness have climbed to 
heaven!’ and to such persons as Simon one can say, ‘O you terrible and 
evil man!’”’ Those who were unbaptized were not given the freedom to live 
as they pleased, but were earnestly advised as follows: “No one dares to 
conduct himself as if he were not able to sin while he is still learning 
Christianity.” And therefore the teachers insisted of the unbaptized that 
they live a holy and God-fearing life, their opinion being drawn from Acts 
2:38, which shows Peter asking the Jews to do penance first before they were 
baptized. Hence he considered the true fruit of penance also necessary. They 
recognized the unbaptized and believing catechumens to be true and living 
members of the congregation and therefore of the body of Christ. They 
detracted from the power of the true baptism in no way, as the papists want 
to believe; baptism was much less powerful when the Jews were baptizing 
everybody. For example they wrote, “The water of the sea is itself not 
enough to cleanse sins, but sins are cleansed in faith through the blood of 
Christ. A baptism which makes only the body and the flesh cleaner is of no 
significance. The soul must be washed of envy, jealousy, and hate. The 
bath of penance and recognition of God is the true water of life.” 


20. EXAMPLES OF SPIRITUAL BAPTISM PRECEDING 
WATER BAPTISM 

Since I have said that many of the early Christians were enlightened 
and made holy before baptism, I must give some examples. Cyprian was 
not “through the other birth [i.e., through the rite of baptism, as the 
translators of the language of those times explain] filled with the full 
illumination of godly light,” and it was only just before his baptism that 
he began to prepare himself by distributing all his possessions to the poor. 
Of Gregory Neocasariunsus it is avowed by Nyssenus that he lived such 
a holy and God-fearing life “that he brought no trace of sin with himself 
to baptism.” Nyssenus undoubtedly understood that he was justified in 
faith in Christ by his repentance, and therefore he initiated no more willful 
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sins which he should confess before baptism. Another said generally that 
“many persons recognized the will of God before baptism, and they did 
it out of their living understanding of it.” 

Still another was openly convinced that his earlier life before baptism 
was a continual preparation for baptism, and this earlier cleansing had 
assured him the heavenly reward. He concluded that “baptism secured his 
former cleansing, and that this deed (baptism) would not harm what the 
soul had already achieved.’ Such baptized persons shame the hypocrites 
who depend only upon outer works and who are not changed in heart 
after baptism. “When an unbaptized person,” they said, “holds to the 
commands of Christ and attends to justice and obedience, he is not to be 
compared to him who calls himself a Christian (and is baptized) but does 
not follow the commandments” (Romans 2:26). Later Christians departed 
so much from this truth that a well-known contemporary declared, “How 
some openly Godless men allow themselves to be baptized and hold to a 
shameful way as though it were a converted way! One must first learn how 
a Christian should live, and only then be baptized.” He wrote even more, 
but we will consider that shortly. 


21. BLOOD BAPTISM OF THE MARTYRS 

But there was an even more wonderful evidence of faith in that 
day to those who were able joyfully to withstand death and martyrdom. 
This was the well-known blood baptism, which the early Christians held 
so highly, and which they considered equal to water baptism without any 
reservation. For this reason they wrote a great deal about it. The martyrs 
were excepted from the common rule: “Whoever is not born of water and 
the Spirit cannot enter the Kingdom of God, because the Lord said, 
“Whoever loses his soul for my sake will find it again.’”” See Matthew 10:32. 
Then they made a comparison in which the martyrs were cleansed by their 
own blood just as the others were cleansed with water. This is why it was 
said of them, “They are baptized by none other than Christ himself, and 
not in water, but in his own blood and with his own faith.” Indeed they 
were the more convinced because out of the side of the Lord flowed water 
and blood, and he himself said that he had to be baptized with still another 
baptism (Luke 21:50) which itself should come of water and blood (I John 
5:6) “that he might be baptized by water and glorified through the blood.” 
They saw a secret meaning and a direct effect in baptism, i.e., death and 
- burial with Christ, and none were more truly dead and buried with Christ 
than the martyrs who shared great suffering with Christ, not by appearance, 
or education, or words, but in reality. 

For this reason it was written, ‘““Even through a martyr is not baptized, 
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he should depart this life joyfully, because the pain which he willingly 
bears becomes true baptism to him. He dies actually with Christ, and 
others die only symbolically. He should be joyful that he follows in the 
steps of the master.” Such is the case with the unbaptized martyrs, Rhanis 
and Heraclides, of whom Origen witnessed. But their deed is not so amazing 
when one considers their instruction. More amazing are instances of others 
who had been enemies of Christianity and who had neither taken instruction 
nor been baptized, and nevertheless they consented to the baptism of 
martyrdom. One can read this of forty soldiers of Caesarea whose com- 
mander at the same time repented immediately and was martyred. One 
writer says of him that he was truly God’s witness “though he had been an 
oppressor of Christians only the day before.” 


22. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WATER BAPTISM 
AND BLOOD BAPTISM 


The early Christians called martyrdom a “filling” or a “making full.” 
Baptism was also called by this name; it was called “fulfillment” as often as 
“baptism.” Their high praise of martyrdom comes from the fact that they 
considered it the same in basic principle as baptism. Cyprian said: 


Those of us who have given the faithful their first baptism should 
prepare them for still another baptism; and we should teach them that 
this baptism is greater in grace, higher in power, and more costly in devotion. 
It is a baptism with which the angels baptize and in which God and his 
anointed rejoice, a baptism after which no one sins, which brings the growth 
of our faith to its fullness, and which brings us immediately to God when 
we leave this world. In water baptism one receives the forgiveness of sins, 
but in blood baptism he receives the crown of bravery. Blood baptism is the 
only thing which makes us cleaner than water baptism. I counsel] that the 
former way is higher than the latter. For when they have received the 
latter baptism, there are very few who are so holy that they can keep 
themselves untainted until the end; but whoever is baptized with the former 
can never sin again. And if it is not deviating to speak of such things, one 
might say that through water baptism past sins are forgiven, but through 
blood baptism the future sins have been put behind. There sins are 
released, and here that is impossible. 


Thus they considered martyrdom a true and valid baptism. Indeed, as 
we have seen, they desired it even more because they could not be stained 
thereafter with more sinfulness. The martyrs suffered in the flesh, but they 
stopped sinning. Suddenly the world died and God lived. One poet wrote 
about it in this way: 


When one in his baptism has died to the world, 
Spiritually he lies buried with Jesus in death; 
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Why should not the brave Christian 

Have power and zeal in baptism by blood? 

Certainly grace warrants the high price of martyrdom, 
As we know from our own baptism. 


Another writer suggests another comparison: 


Just as the baptismal candidate confesses his faith before the minister 
and answers his question, so the martyr does this before his persecutor. The 
first will after his confession be sprinkled with water or be dipped under, 
and the second will be bled or placed into the fire. The first receives the 
Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands, and the second will receive a dwelling 
with the Father himself. The first partakes of the communion of the memory 
of the death of Christ, and the second dies himself with Christ. The first 
confesses that he wishes to give up the works of the world, and the second 
gives up his life itself. The first turns from his sins, and the second is 
completely separated from his sins. 


Many early theologians repeat these differences between water and 
blood baptism. From these discussions later theologians should be reminded 
that we are not to look to the works or service of men, but alone to the 
grace of God. 


23. OVERZEALOUS MISUSE OF BAPTISM AND WHAT OCCURRED 


So far we have discussed only the baptism of adults, as I have desired 
to discuss this at length. Since therefore we must shorten the remainder of 
this discussion, I cannot mention all the misuses of baptism which have 
occurred since earliest times. Several attempted from overzealousness (or, 
as Cave would have it, page 327, “without necessity’) to be baptized in 
the Jordan River. Constantine himself gives this as the reason for the 
postponement of his own baptism so long. Similarly we find that Cave 
mentions an amazing practice of the Marcionites (page 323). Persons 
who died an unforeseen death were baptized after death, though one can 
hardly believe that this would have happened. We are not here considering 
the practices of those who baptized bells and other lifeless things, though I 
must mention several other misuses which occurred commonly before the 
fall of Christianity. Many fleshly minded persons when they accepted the 
faith wanted to be baptized only by bishops or prelates. They believed 
that it gave more respect than when they were baptized by commoner 
ministers of the church. The more learned had many arguments about 
this principle. Others did not want to be baptized unless their whole 
immediate families and other good friends could be with them. Others 
excused themselves because they did not have appropriate clothing, or felt 
that they couldn’t conduct themselves in the proper way, or lacked the 
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reverence which is necessary at the time of a baptism. This is no different 
from what one might hear today—that a person has no clean clothing or 
that he has nothing for the church offering. By far the greatest evil, as is 
mentioned often by the true teachers, was that some did not give up their 
sinning or turn from their passions to accept God with their whole hearts. 
It was also a serious error when the teachers without proper consideration 
and forethought very often baptized men without prior preparation or 
instruction. In this way they only added to the mob of crude, selfish 
Christians. Chrysostom lamented that many thousands were baptized in 
this way. In this way Satan was able to scatter many weeds around among 
the early Christians. 


24. ARGUMENTS AND WARNINGS AGAINST 
MISUSES OF BAPTISM 

When one carefully studies the writings of the church fathers who 
apparently lived in the blessed holiness of early Christianity, one finds 
innumerable arguments about the misuse of one or another practice. We 
have just mentioned how, again and again, openly, godless people were 
permitted to be baptized and how this scandal was unashamedly spread. 
We have also heard that “many do not want to recognize the will of God 
either before or after baptism,’ and without doubt others considered outer 
works sufficient to salvation, even though they had no living recognition 
of true godliness. The Nicean Council pointed out that many were baptized 
and placed in positions over others very shortly after their conversion. 
Heretics began to teach that one could not sin after baptism. This belief 
spread and was soon being accepted by even the orthodox. For this reason 
Augustine wrote a whole book on good works and warned Christians that 
baptism did not guarantee good conduct. He warned against making a 
person twice as much a child of the devil as he had been. If a person 
lacks either baptism or good works, he will be damned. 


25. THE KIND OF LIFE TO WHICH BAPTISM LED 

Augustine also wrote that baptism is a secret of the new life and 
leads to eternal punishment if not so handled. Other writers pointed 
out that baptism must be followed by a life free from sin. No one had 
confirmed his baptism unless he then continued to live a life in communion 
with God. A great deal was written against those who baptized and then 
instructed the new converts not to worry about how they lived thereafter. 
In the Scriptures the writings of John are pointedly against this type of 
instruction. 
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26. WHERE BAPTISM OCCURRED 


The earliest Christians were always baptized by immersion in a place 
where there was a great deal of water. The apostles baptized in prisons 
and homes (Acts 16:32, 9:18, and 10:47). Some claimed that they baptized 
over the graves of dead Christians (1 Corinthians 15:29). I will not discuss 
the other circumstances of baptism. They are covered in Cave, pages 327- 
342. It should only be added that the ceremonies accompanying baptism 
were added several hundred years later, for such was not the case in the 
beginning. Justinus wrote this: 

Someone led those who were to be baptized into the water after 


they had received instruction, and he washed them in the water in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


That which is most worthy of our attention is the prayer which was 
participated in by both the applicant and the whole congregation. It was 
done in true reverence and holiness and not with such words and formulas 
as were used by Christians after the fall. 





The Nature of the Witness 


Kermit Esy 


It is safe to assume that you are desirous of understanding your 
heritage, both Brethren and Christian, and its relevance to your world. 
You are conscious, it is to be hoped, of your roots and the values which 
spring from them. In the words of Peter Viereck, “values [are] those 
loving identifications with persons, families, places, institutions, traditions 
or rituals that unite the individual and the group, the present and the past, 
the expressible and the inexpressible.” This definition is one whose 
sentiments I share. 

At the university where I teach I am occasionally called on to write 
course descriptions. This I do. Sometimes the course numbers are 
changed. More than once the filler that takes up the writing as well as 
the presentation time is changed. But the ideas and concerns are not. 
Frankly, I have but two of the first (ideas) and one of the other (concerns). 
These let me present to you now, minus the fixings and filler. They take 
the form of definitions. To me, the educated man is he who can see the 
consequences of his acts in the sum total of their relations. —The mature 
man is he who knows what he believes, gets a base in organization, and 
proceeds to act on his belief. ‘The concerned man is he who continually 
asks how he can give meaning to our Judeo-Christian ethic in a world 
increasingly complex with decision ever further removed. Here in a few 
sentences you have practically everything I have learned. But it was a life- 
time in the learning. And I can never really teach it to you, for a teacher 
cannot really teach those things that are most important. Each man must 
learn them for himself. All he, the teacher, can say is, “I went down the road; 
here was a bump, here a hole, there a tree. Drive carefully, but drive.” 


In the process of my own education there were several peaks. The 
first was experienced when I discovered that Caesar had invaded the 
Northern Indiana, Pennsylvania Dutch paradise from which I came, and 
that there was no escaping his invasion. The second was experienced 
when I discovered that I might be capable, even though so slightly, of 
determining the direction of history, of making the world a bit more 
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like the image of the world I had left. Finally, I discovered—and this 
after years of pilgrimage—that my heritage is as relevant for the present 
as it was to the time of its inception. I discovered that Alexander Mack 
and his peers faced problems similar to mine: war, revolution, 
authoritarianism, bigotry, and avarice. Not their sufferings, but the 
truth in their answers gave light to my darkness. Today, the more I 
reflect, the more I rejoice in their contemporaneousness, in their attempt 
to live their ethic. 


At only one significant point do I disagree with them, and that is 
in their “withdrawingness.” But that difference has been the determining 
influence in my life and in the effort I have made to subvert it. I am 
convinced that there are no islands in this day of the possibilities of 
generic death. The ethic, today more possibly than ever before, must 
be as universal and challenging as the bomb. We cannot run away from 
our fears, but must face them. Face them with a weapon as strong as 
or stronger than that with which they threaten us. Our weapon, our 
strength, is our ethic. More concretely, I believe it takes more courage 
to live, conscious of Christ’s teachings, in the rough-and-tumble world 
than in any assembly of saints. (But this you have heard me say before.) 


Every so often a book or report comes along which makes a profound 
impression on me. Such a book is the Hazen Foundation Report on the 
Teaching of the Social Studies. The gist of its findings is that there 
is no demonstrable effect of social studies, curriculum changes, or teaching 
methods on social attitudes. Increasingly, the teacher, like the blackboard 
and the map, is a part of the school furniture. There is some evidence, 
the report continues, that certain unique schools like Reed, Antioch, and 
the College at the University of Chicago, as well as certain denominational 
colleges, have some influence. But it is not known whether this is because 
of the school influence or the home and community which produced the 
students that would attend such institutions, as well as the schools 
themselves. 


Having deflated the social studies, the report brings together many 
of the studies on student attitudes and values. In summary, American 
college students are marked by their tolerance. They are outer-directed; 
they have what Erich Fromm calls the “market personality.” They don’t 
want to be too positive on anything, for being positive might offend the 
prospective customer. In economic affairs they believe in looking after 
their own interest, living well and in the suburbs. Somehow the belief 
is that if all do the same, i.e.,. look out for themselves, the general interest 
will be taken care of. They believe in civic-mindedness, but would avoid 
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politics. Religion is seen as relevant from eleven to twelve o'clock on 
Sunday morning, but they see little relation between religion and their 
respective marketplaces. They are, in other words, like that church in 
Laodicea, neither “hot nor cold,” just lukewarm; and I don’t have to 
recall for you the indictment of that church. 

This report depressed me, but this is because I suspected its truth. 
Experience as a teacher as well as a parent led me to such an unfortunate 
conclusion. And nothing so angers me now as in past years, as to have my 
children or students say, in justifying their request, “Everyone else is 
doing it.” 

Frankly, I prefer the inner-directed men with a plumb line of 
conviction, willing, if necessary, to say, “Here I stand; by the grace of 
God I can do no other.”” Kept men—men who sell their talents, but who 
are unconcerned with their use—are for me in the first order of prostitution. 
Women who sell their bodies can be forgiven. 

Increasingly I realize my own sectarianness. Increasingly I am of the 
opinion that the fire goes out when the sect becomes a denomination and 
the denomination a church making its peace with the world. I'll take the 
prophets, lean, raucous, outspoken, and in motion. You can have the fat 
cats and bureaucrats dedicated to please so that they can protect their 
perquisites. Probably I feel as I do because I think social change comes only 
when the prophets (charismatic men) spark the tinder of social injustice, 
just as I believe there can be no organizational democracy without the divine 
tension which comes when ideas rally men around them, and men participate 
in politics to give these ideas form. Ironically, it is the established churches 
which barely hold their own. The labor movement hasn’t grown since 
the early forties. Somehow, hired professionals at a hundred twenty-five 
dollars per week do not win as many converts as lay ministers and unpaid 
organizers. “They don’t sing any more.” 

Today, we boast that church membership is the highest in American 
history. So are indices of mental breakdown, divorce, alcoholism, juvenile 
delinquency, and crime. Yes, people go to church, but for secular reasons: 
approval, and as a sort of insurance against a hell they no longer believe 
exists—just in case. This, in the words of Will Herberg, is “religiosity, 
not religion.” Whatever the term, its national manifestation is nationalistic 
and tribalistic. We forget that the God which “brought you out of Egypt 
also brought the Assyrians from Caphtor and the Ethiopians from Cir.” (I 
know. I once preached a sermon substituting Russians and Chinese for 
Assyrians and Ethiopians. I am warning you, don’t make your inferences 


too obvious!) 
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And now, while I am airing my objections, may I pay my respects to 
the peace-of-mind cults—Norman Vincent Peale and his disciples. For me 
there is nothing in our heritage, or for that matter in any other that I 
know about, which promises peace to the sensitive person who sets his 
face toward Jerusalem. For him there is only the cross and the assurance 
that, in God’s good time, God’s is the victory. Hence, the teacher who 
sensitizes is in a sense the father of demons—demons which haunt us all 
when we assume the responsibilities as our own. There must be a greater 
dimension. Perhaps, confession is better than argument. 


I confessed early in this discussion my ambition to involve every 
Brethren in making the world in a Brethren image. This I did believing 
in people organizing and working together for the common good. Only 
then will the vision be accomplished. Yet, as time passes and reflections 
accumulate, my doubts increase. The voice of the people may be the 
voice of God, but I have discovered it may also be the voice of the devil. 
Majorities are not necessarily always right, and the great tyrannies of 
modern times have often been established in the name of the masses. Here at 
home, civil liberties are being undermined by the people who insist that 
an affirmation that the Russian ballet is artistic makes one a Communist 
sympathizer. On civil rights, nine black-robed justices are more right than 
a million white-robed Ku Klux Klanners. Yes, I have contributed to the 
undergirding of the worker’s security by supporting social legislation. And 
then I become appalled at the war and welfare state which has been created 
by our efforts. Turned back again to my heritage I ask, “On what meat 
does this Caesar feed?” Many times, recently, I feel that with each 
abandonment of personal responsibility an all-pervasive government fills the 
vacuum. If the family breaks down, let government take over. Do we have 
leisure? Let it fill our leisure time. Are we unable to think for ourselves? 
Let the state do it for us. 


Here in America, democratic America, we have a built-in military 
dictatorship, determining our destiny and denying to us the very facts 
by which we might reject it. 

Do you understand why I, feeling this, am more anxious to find men 
who can stand against the tyrannies encroaching on our liberties in the 
name of the people? Eighteen years of my life were given to the trade 
union movement. In it, I worked to make possible job opportunity 
and security. Today, I would do the same; yet I am ever more disturbed 
because increasingly power in the union movement is concentrated in the 
higher echelons and concurrently the workers are ever more apathetic. 
“God’s in Heaven and Walter Reuther’s in Solidarity House.” 
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I would reverse the process if I could. I would produce men who 
would relinquish power as well as monopolize it. But here, social science 
has no answer to the problem, and I most sincerely feel that only in 
religion, in faith, can the answer be found. But even more than with the 
corruption of power, I am concerned with the tendency on the part of 
great pressure groups—labor, agriculture, and business—to drive through 
to their own ends, placing the private interest above the general. And 
increasingly those who know the difference and see the danger are 
economically dependent on the powers that so direct themselves. They 
are the kept men. There is more than a little tyranny in the inducement 
which motivates these pressure groups. Each in his way argues for 
increased productivity. More of everything is the answer—more cars 
with more speed, more television, more cosmetics, more pills to put us to 
sleep. More is the answer. Ever more will drown the voices within us. 
Perhaps, some day, with the sensate satisfaction which more of everything 
will give us, we will never be reminded that time passes and that death is 
each man’s destiny. 

I doubt it! 

And now, if I can transfer my train of thought from my experience to 
yours. It is my opinion that each of you is caught up in similar dilemmas 
in your church. Once we were preached to by lay ministers, farmer 
preachers, whose parable sprang from the soil they farmed, men who 
were economically secure like the Apostle Paul, the tent-maker. Our 
churches were family churches which ministered to us and in which we 
put down roots. Elgin was far away, the Bible and experience near. 
Today, we are a church, not a sect. We are going ecumenical and 
community, so that we may be all things to all people and in so doing 
are less significant to a few. 


Frankly, as we go bureaucratic, as Elgin’s role increases, you are 
becoming more like other pawns in a power game. Do you want to get 
on the Standing Committee, or be the moderator? Then stay in line. 


Maybe, someday I am going to have a bright young Ph.D. find out for 
me if our young seminarians are as exciting and charismatic as their grand- 
fathers were. And while he is answering that question he can also answer 
for me what happens when the baptistry is moved inside and the water 
made lukewarm. Does the witness also become the same? I’m not a 
theologian, but I have nevertheless often wondered what happens when 
baptism evolves from immersion of the whole man to the dampening of 
the head? Or when we no longer wash feet, because it might offend 
those who are not of Brethren background! 
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And now may I say, as a modern sectarian, that it is inevitable that we 
offend! One cannot care without offending. Whenever there is a conflict 
of values, then there is offense. Christians, I once wrote, are not Coca- 
Cola salesmen! Or to put the argument in other language, there is no 
greater contradiction than the title of Dale Carnegie’s book, How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. Some of the people I influenced most did 
not end up my friends. Senator Jenner, for example! I wrote to him; 
I sent him a copy of The God in You. He acknowledged neither. Nor do I 
bear him enmity; for I believe the ethic we witness in our love feast must 
apply to our enemies. But, believe me, they do not always respond. The 
bitterest lesson I ever learned was that my enemies were not necessarily 
bound by the same rules of the game that I was. There is sin in man—and 
all men do not necessarily respond to love. Some are repulsed by it! 


This is a very difficult lesson for Brethren to learn. We want to 
be liked. We are by nature withdrawing. Our heritage has influenced our 
temperament, perhaps. This too poses questions and the opportunity for 
reading and research. How often I have wondered why the Quakers, our 
English counterparts, were so aggressive in challenging the state and the 
powers of evil from the very beginning. Why have we developed so few 


social prophets and those only in more recent times? Could it be because 
we are of German origin? Usually rural? Convinced that the world is 
inherently evil? Maybe it could be because we carry with us a German 
respect for authority. Dan West has often told us his mother’s parting 
words when he went out into the world. They were: “Be a good boy, 
Dan, and don’t get into trouble.” And my own mother was always unhappy 
when I ran afoul of the powers that be—senators and such. Somehow 
our mothers didn’t understand that it is often impossible to be good 
and stay out of trouble! 


If I may be specific instead of questioning, I covet Brethren who get 
in trouble! Men who are so conscious of the divine dialectic that they 
cannot stay out of it or away from it! Men who understand that some 
of the great victories are often temporarily looked on as defeats! Here, 
may I use a political illustration. As I tried to say in an article of mine in 
the election issue of the Christian Century, what horrifies me is the fact 
that there is so little difference between Republican and Democrat, and 
no Wobblies, Socialists, and Populists to welcome the dissenters. There are 
no progressives to bring progress. There are few flying the flags of peace 
and standing on the ramparts in the protection of our civil liberties. Instead, 
we mumble the old shibboleths of new and fair deal! Nor do we have men 
courageous enough to stand for office so that they might clarify issues even 
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in defeat. No, we must win! And winners do not offend. They cannot 
afford to. 

Brethren are those who know what they believe—are ever conscious of 
their Christian and Brethren heritage and ever willing to speak the good 
news of salvation. Actually it is my conviction that it is impossible to 
believe the news and keep quiet. 

I believe we are unique, that we have something to say to the world’s 
condition. Although, I confess, there are times I despair for us; as I 
look at the church I wonder if keeping the machinery going takes more 
energy than preaching the good news. Putting it in question form, what 
does the church offer which demands the complete loyalty of the whole 
man? If you don’t know, then I suggest you should get very busy finding 
out, especially if you’re a Brethren preacher, for yours is no ordinary 
vocation. 

Or maybe you do not believe as I do that if the Church of the 
Brethren had the answer to that question, its youth would not occasionally 
join the Bruderhof, in which men believe they have the answer. 

We must develop an other worldliness that makes us ever more 
effective. In the words of Arthur Lovejoy, from The Great Chain of Being, 
“, . . where some form of other-worldliness is generally professed the 
socially prevalent scale of values is largely shaped by it, and the principal 
themes and objectives of intellectual effort receive their character from 
it. The ‘worldly’ man in such a society commonly reveres and is usually 
willing to support the minority who have more or less thoroughly and 
sincerely turned from the pursuit of temporal goods and detached them- 
selves from the hurley-burley of the world in which he is not unpleasantly 
engrossed; and by a familiar paradox, exemplified often in medieval 
Europe as it is in contemporary India, the chief power in the affairs of 
this world is not unlikely to fall, or to be forced into the hands of those 
who have withdrawn from it. The other-worldly philosopher is made the 
ruler, or the secret ruler, the mystic or the saint becomes the most powerful 
and sometimes, the shrewdest of politicians. There is perhaps nothing so 
favorable to success in the world’s business as a high degree of emotional 
detachment from it.” 

Grandfather Schwalm was such a man at Baugo: powerful because he 
was unique, conscious of his roots and unashamed of them! 

What then is your uniqueness, the nature of your witness, in yours, 
a bigger and more involved world? 





The Free Ministry 


Harry H. Zinc ier 


Looking back over the nearly two hundred fifty years of our church 
history, one is impressed by the fact that for nearly two hundred years 
our church was served by a free or unsalaried ministry. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, in the preface to his history of our church, published in 1899, says, 
“History, at best, is a beggarly gleaner in a field where Death has gathered 
a bountiful harvest.” A goodly number of writers have recorded the 
principal events and trends in our church through the years; some were 
written and accepted as the required theses for the Ph.D. degree. Among 
them were: Cultural Changes in the Church of the Brethren, by Frederick 
Denton Dove in 1932: Jesse H. Ziegler’s The Broken Cup in 1942; and 
there have been others which have not entered deeply into the change 
from the free to the salaried ministry. 

When we look into the history of our church in the years of the 
free ministry, we are impressed by the caliber of the men who so faith- 
fully served the church and to whose labors is due the growth of the 
church for nearly two hundred years. 

One striking characteristic of these men of God was the variety of 
crafts in which they were engaged that often made them men of 
substance in their communities. A rather large number of biographical 
allusions become necessary in order to emphasize the quality of men who 
became outstanding in the free ministry. 


Beginning with the birth of the church, we notice Alexander Mack, 
born 1679, died 1735, who by his industry and frugality as a miller became 
wealthy and used practically all his estate in paying fines for others and 
helping his brethren. When he came to America in 1729 he was poor in 
worldly goods but rich in faith and influence. He wrote hymns and other 
material. 


There is a serious and alarming shortage of trained pastors in the Church of the 
Brethren. Some thoughtful Brethren are convinced that we have overlooked and 
slighted a vital kind of pastoral ministry which once was our only ministry—the so-called 
free ministry. This article is an examination of the place of the free ministry in our 
church, and it raises some relevant questions about the continued need for such ministry. 

The author has been a farmer and businessman, and has served nearly forty years 
in the ministry of the Church of the Brethren, mostly in the free ministry. He is a native 
of Illinois, but he has lived most of his life in Pennsylvania and Maryland. He and 
Mrs. Ziegler make their home at Cordova, Maryland. 
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The one outstanding leader preceding Mack in the church in America 
was Peter Becker, a weaver and tailor who owned a small farm also. He 
led the first immigration to America in 1719 and becamie the organizer and 
first elder of the Germantown church. He also led in mission work. He, 
with others, organized churches at Coventry, Oley, White Oak, Great 
Swamp, and wherever they could secure a hearing. While he was not an 
eloquent preacher, he was a great singer and a strong man of prayer. 

Other leaders in Philadelphia were the Sauers, father and son, who 
besides ministering to the church built up a lucrative printing business, 
printing the Sauer Bible, copies of which are now collectors’ items. 

Later, but also in Philadelphia, was Peter Keyser, a tanner by trade 
who memorized large portions of the Bible. Though blind for the last 
years of his life he would repeat from memory large portions of the 
Bible; so, unless people knew of his handicap they could not discern it, 
thinking that he was reading from the printed page. 

The story of the free ministry in the church is almost a continuation 
of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, ranging from East to West and from 
North to South, as the tide of immigration flowed. The roster embraces 
such men as Martin Urner, John Umstad, and many Prices and Harleys. 
Early in Eastern Pennsylvania and as migration flowed westward there 
were the Wolfes, Hendricks, Ebys, Vanimans, and Millers. 

Turning southward in Maryland were Stauffers, Saylers, and Stoners; 
and further south through Virginia were the Bowmans, Florys, and 
Moomaws. Outstanding was Elder John Kline, the physician, farmer, 
and preacher, who traveled as much as six thousand miles a year on 
horseback and was outstanding in counseling and helping the brethren 
during the War Between the States. 

Even today about seventy-five of our congregations are still being 
served by the free ministry. 

Why did the change from the free to the supported or pastoral system 
come about? Tradition tells of the great fear that the ministers, elected 
by the congregation, might consider themselves above the rest of the 
congregation. As a deterrent, they did not have an elevated pulpit but 
only a long table at one side of the sanctuary behind which all the 
ministers sat on the same level as the congregation, usually with the 
deacons seated just opposite the ministers at the same table. 

The free ministry produced many preachers of great ability, unsur- 
passed in clarity of thought, correct interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
pleasing and forceful presentation, the equal of many of the best educated 
men in other communions. Among these were R. H. Miller, who debated 
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with a Mr. Somers; George Wolfe, who debated with a Catholic priest 
in the early nineteenth century; and H. C. Early in Virginia. Jacob 
Longanecker of Eastern Pennsylvania was noted for his deep piety, great 
humility, and very careful exegesis. But not all who were entrusted with 
the ministry of the Word were even of average spiritual stature; and it 
was those who were not who caused a growing discontent with a ministry 
that could produce such mediocrity. So from many sides came a pressure 
for a trained and supported ministry. 

We see, then, these opposing ideas existing and growing side by 
side; the one element, closing their eyes to any normal change and 
claiming the inviolability of tradition, sought sometimes by isolated 
passages of Scripture to prove the rightness of their position. 

The Annual Meeting of 1880 received a petition from Southern Ohio, 
endorsed by the district meeting,’ as follows: 

A salaried or paid ministry is also against the Apostolic order. Hear 
Paul on the subject, “I have coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel, yea, 
ye yourselves know that these hands have ministered to my necessities and 
them that were with me,” Acts 20:34. “What is my reward then? verily that 
when I preach the Gospel I may make the Gospel without charge, that I 
abuse not my power in the Gospel.” I Cor. 9:18. Again, “Neither did we 
eat any man’s bread for naught, but wrought with labor and travail night 
and day that we might not be chargeable to any of you.” I Thess. 3:8. When 
Christ sent forth His disciples He forbade them carrying or providing gold 
or silver for their purses. These were to constitute no part of the 
consideration of the labor before them. 

This was signed by fourteen elders. The answer by Annual Meeting, 
found also in the minutes, is as follows: 

In regard to the paid ministry we believe that it is not right in the 
sense for brethren to go and labor for churches in the hope of receiving 
money for service and the offer of money as an inducement to brethren to 
preach. But to poor ministers who are faithful in the doctrine and 
practice of the church we would encourage giving toward their necessities, 
as also defraying their expenses when traveling in attending to church 
interests. 

One of the more recent and quite vocal opponents of the salaried 
ministry was I. J. Rosenberger, also of Ohio, who, in a probably not-too- 
widely-circulated tract that may be placed about 1913 or 1914, wrote 
under the title of The Scriptural Solution of the Ministerial Problem. 
Brother Rosenberger says, among other things, that because Paul gloried 
in serving, and supported himself while preaching, any salary to a minister 
was wrong. 


* Classified Minutes of Annual Meeting (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House), page 380, article 4. 
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In their statement of reasons for separating from the Brethren in the 
early eighties, the Old Order Brethren listed the salaried ministry as one 
point where the church was wrong; and again in 1926 when a splinter group 
led by B. F. Kessler of Missouri, Reuben Shroyer of Ohio, and others 
separated themselves from the church they gave as one reason the wrongness 
of a salaried ministry. 

Looking back, one must rejoice in the self-sacrificing service so 
ably rendered by these men who, whether from the farm, the weaver’s or 
tailor’s shop, or the tannery, drew so close to the eternal source of 
love and inspiration and drank so deeply at the fountain of life that it 
became in them a veritable spring enabling them to refresh and nourish 
the flock. 

Many of these men, living and working through this transition period 
in the history of the church, have ben enabled by the grace of God to 
accept and fit into the change and are literally bringing forth fruit in 
their old age. 

There is at least one more consideration before closing the discussion 
on this question: Is there still a field in the ministry of the Church of 
the Brethren for the free ministry, and what safeguards, if any, should 
surround the work of the free ministry? 

It is unfair to base the argument for it on Jesus’ word when, as he 
sent out the twelve, he said, ‘Freely ye have received, freely give,” for 
he also said, ‘““The workman is worthy of his hire’; or on the words of 
Paul, who refused to be chargeable to any man and who said, “Woe is 
me if I preach not the gospel,” but also said, “Ye who are taught in the 
word share in all good things with those who teach,” and “No soldier goes 
to war at his own expense.” 

The author, having known quite a number who served in the free 
ministry before and after the turn of the century, has vivid memories of 
many of them and is convinced that the church would have been infinitely 
poorer if I. W. Taylor had not occasionally left his blacksmith’s forge and 
with great dignity and power ministered in the pulpits of Lancaster and 
adjoining counties in Eastern Pennsylvania. Or the saintly devotion of 
Jacob Longanecker that took him repeatedly from his farm, at great 
financial sacrifice. With his keen mind and clear thinking he could 
almost unerringly correctly interpret and apply the Scriptures. 

Or Jesse C. Ziegler, who, struggling under a heavy load of debt and 
sometimes taking his last available loose coins to pay his railroad fare 
to reach an assignment, never failed to keep his appointment or com- 
plained of hardship. There was an amusing incident which illustrates 
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his devotion and frugality. One Sunday in midsummer he was to preach 
morning and evening in Philadelphia, and after the evening service took 
a late train for Royersford in order not to miss a day in the busy farm 
work. Because of a heavy shower no one was at the station to meet him, 
and he walked home—a point three miles distant, out in the country, 
over clay roads. At the end of the town pavement he pulled off his shoes 
and socks and left the print of his feet over two miles of clay road. 
Thus he avoided ruining his only pair of good shoes. 

These are only a few instances of men in this century who have 
adequately and patiently served the church. Those of us who knew 
them remember so vividly the patience born out of the slow shaping of 
the cold hard iron, the forming of the often recalcitrant wood, and the 
uniting of them into a thing of utility and beauty which was manifest in 
Brother Taylor’s sermons and often in his counseling. Or Brother 
Longanecker’s humility born out of his seemingly futile wrestling with 
the soil and allied problems, which was often displayed in his deeply 
reverent handling of God’s Word and human problems. Or Brother 
Ziegler’s ability as a preacher and counselor—again born out of able 
management of the soil and acquaintance with the Word of God. 


Forty years ago Elder I. W. Taylor said to the author, “Get yourself 
ready; the call to the ministry is coming.” Owing to death and change of 
administration in the local church the call was delayed for two years. But 
when it finally came, the call was accepted, and without consideration 
of remuneration this writer has been thankful to be counted worthy of 
the ministry. 

There are today many men serving adequately in the free ministry. 
The question of supervision and distribution is, however, still with us. 
Fifty or more years ago, if supervision was needed it was supplied by 
adjoining elders who were called in for elections, the choosing of an 
elder-in-charge, ordinations, or disciplining of ministers or elders. As 
the organization became more complex the district ministerial board took 
over more and more the functions of the adjoining elders; probably not an 
unmixed blessing as the adjoining elders were, for the most part, 
acquainted with the local situation but were also in danger of being 
prejudiced on one side or the other. The district ministerial board, 
on the other hand, supposedly approaches the problems from both an 
unbiased angle and with an open mind. 

That there are and will be problems of control, distribution, and 
discipline no one may doubt; but whether they can best be solved by the 
more initimate relationship of adjoining elders or by the wider vision 
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and experience of a district board may still be open to question. 

It is the author’s firm conviction born out of the polity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church with her “lay readers,” that of the 
Methodist Church with her “local preachers,” and the long history of 
our own free ministry with its large number of able preachers that there 
is still a place for the free ministry in our church. As qualified men are 
found they should be encouraged to accept the call; and as they adequately 
prepare themselves and serve they should receive the recognition they 
so richly deserve. The author also believes that there are adequate safe- 
guards in our present polity to avoid the unhappy circumstances that 
have sometimes arisen in our history. 





Historical Notes 


Eighteenth-Century Non-Brethren 
Sources of Brethren History III 


Roger E. SAPPINGTON 


The travel accounts written by European visitors to America in the 
early years of this country provide an untapped source of the history of 
the Church of the Brethren. These visitors were usually very interested 
in the various aspects of life in a new land, and they did not ignore the 
social and religious activities of the American people. Consequently, the 
patient investigator will find, in some of them, references to the 
eighteenth-century Dunkers, thus providing another non-Brethren source 
of Brethren history. ; 


There are precautions that need to be taken in working with such 
sources. Obviously, these writers had certain motivations for being in 
America, and these sometimes colored the things that they saw. Their 
previous training and experiences also influenced their reactions to life 
in America. It is always helpful to discover as much as possible about 
the individual traveler as an aid to understanding what he has written. Even 
after considering such limitations, the travel accounts often give valuable 
insights into different elements of American life. , 


One of the outstanding social and religious attractions in America 
for the traveler was the settlement of Dunkers at Ephrata, Pennsylvania. 
This schismatic group under the leadership of Conrad Beissel had its 
heyday in the eighteenth century." Their peculiarities and their various 
activities, especially the printing press, made the group quite well known 
in America. There are numbers of travelers’ accounts which mention the 
Ephrata Dunkers.* Material for this article is taken from two of these 
accounts. 


A German schoolmaster and musician, Gottlieb Mittelberger, was one 
of the earliest travelers to write about Ephrata. He came to America in 1750 


* One of the best general surveys of the Ephrata Dunkers is found in M. G. Brumbaugh, A History 
of the German Baptist Brethren in Europe and America (Mount Morris: Brethren Publishing House, 
1899), pages 438-470. For a detailed study of Beissel, see Walter C. Klein, Johann Conrad Beissel 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942). 

* Other travelers of the eighteenth century who visited or at least mentioned the Ephrata settlement 
include Thomas Anburey, Israel Acrelius, Peter Kalm, David Rittenhouse, Jacob Duche, and the Duke 
De La Rochefoucault-Liancourt. 
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with a pipe organ for the German St. Augustine’s church in Providence, 
where he remained for four years as a schoolteacher and organist. His 
account of his stay in America was published in Stuttgart in 1756; in 1898 
it was translated into English by Carl Theo Eben.’ The title page gave his 
motivation in publishing the account: it contained “not only a description 
of the country according to its present condition, but also a detailed account 
of the sad and unfortunate circumstances of most of the Germans that have 
emigrated, or are emigrating to that country.” He related in great detail 
the many difficulties encountered in the trip across the Atlantic and the evils 
of the indenturing process by which immigrants agreed to work for a 
term of years to pay for their passage to America. 


Mittelberger was apparently a very religious man, for he held regular 
services for the passengers on the ship coming to America. Naturally, he was 
impressed by the deplorable condition of the churches in America, and he 
had some fine insights into the lack of religion among the people. Among 
other things he seemed to attribute this condition to the complete religious 
toleration in Pennsylvania. 


Coming to speak of Pennsylvania again, that colony possesses great 
liberties above all other English colonies, inasmuch as all religious sects are 
tolerated there. We find there Lutherans, Reformed, Catholics, Quakers, 
Mennonists or Anabaptists, Herrnhuters or Moravian Brethren, Pietists, 
Seventh Day Baptists, Dunkers, Presbyterians, Newborn, Freemasons, 
Separatists, Freethinkers, Jews, Mohammedans, Pagans, Negroes and Indians. 
The Evangelicals and Reformed, however, are in the majority. But there 
are many hundred unbaptized souls there that do not even wish to be 
baptized. Many pray neither in the morning nor in the evening, neither 
before nor after meals. No devotional book, not to speak of a Bible, will be 
found with such people. In one house and one family, 4, 5, and even 6 sects, 
may be found.*‘ 


It is not possible to determine definitely whether the Dunkers here men- 
tioned referred to the Ephrata or to the Germantown group. 


In describing the roads of Pennsylvania, Mittelberger explained that 
one road ran from Philadelphia to Lancaster and Bethlehem, 


where there is a monastery and nunnery of Dunkers, inhabited by brethren 
and sisters. The men do not shave their beards; many a one among them 
has a beard half an ell long. They wear cowls like the Capuchin monks, in 
winter of the same cloth and color, but in summer of fine white linen. The 
sisters dress in the same manner. These pcople are not baptized, which 
is done by immersion in deep water, until they are full-grown and can 


* Gottlieb Mittelberger, Journey to Pennsylvania in the Year 1750 and return to Germany in the 
Year 1754 (Philadelphia: John Jos. McVey, 1898). 
* Ibid., pages 54 and 55. 
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give an account of their faith. Instead of Sunday they keep the preceding 
Saturday.° 
This account does not indicate that he had necessarily visited the Ephrata 
settlement; he evidently did not even know exactly where it was located! 
However, the description fits sufficiently well to indicate that he was surely 
referring to the Ephrata Dunkers. 

Another traveler who was interested in the Ephrata Dunkers was also 
a well-educated German. Dr. Johann David Schoepf was born in 1752 
at Wunsiedel of well-to-do parents. He graduated from the University of 
Erlangen, where he studied the natural sciences and medicine. He traveled 
widely in Europe and attended other universities. In 1777 the Ansbach 
troops left for America with Dr. Schoepf as their chief surgeon. During his 
years in North America he observed the people and the country very closely; 
he contributed many scientific monographs on the plant and animal life, 
including several that remained authoritative for many years. 

The book that is of interest to the Brethren is Schoepf’s Travels in the 
Confederation, first published in Erlangen in 1788, and later translated into 
English by Alfred J. Morrison.* In two volumes he gave a general survey 
of his journeys in a number of middle and southern states in the years 1783 
and 1784. When he was at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, he intended to visit 
Ephrata but the “bad condition of the road and of the weather” made the 
trip impossible. However, he was interested enough in the group that he 
borrowed an account from “the hand of a faithful and attentive observer” 
to include in his book.’ 

The sect originated at Ephrata and “thus was not a sect already formed 
and removing hither from some other place.” Its leader had settled in this 
location when it was nothing but wilderness, and gradually as the country 
became settled a few people were attracted by his “exemplary manner of 
life” and joined with him and founded a society. The men and women 
both wore a special habit—a long, wide tunic reaching to the ankles. They 
allowed themselves meat only when they celebrated their love feasts. 
“Their lean, pale look is warrant that they do not indulge the body.” Only 
the sick slept on beds; “‘all others, on hard boards with a block for a pillow.” 
They were hard working and industrious. All manner of crafts were carried 
on by these people, including an oilmill, a paper mill, and a printing press. 
Parchment, leather, and woolen and linen cloth were manufactured. 

Their religious principles were well summed up in this account: 


® Ibid., pages 124 and 125. 


*Johann David Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation, 1783-1784 (Philadelphia: William J. Camp- 
bell, 1911). 


* Ibid., Volume II, page 15. 
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That a future happiness is to be attained only and solely by penance 
and outward mortification of the body during this life; and that, as Christ 
through his meritorius suffering worked the salvation of the human race 
as a whole, so each individual man, by fasting, temperance, renunciation 
of all that is superfluous in dress, pleasures, &c., must likewise gain his own 
salvation. Therefore humility, temperance, and Christian virtues generally 
are the chief topics of their discourse. They believe and assert that a man 
may gain more of beatifical merit than he is in need of on his own account, 
and that accordingly the overplus of his good works may help another to 
win salvation. They keep the sacraments of communion and baptism; with 
them, grown persons only are baptized, and by immersion. They deny the 
inheritance of sin, and teach the freedom of the will. To them all force is 
sin; even self-defence against danger and legal process, no matter if 
occasion arises through falsehoods or the taking-away of their property by 
force. They celebrate the Jewish Sabbath; in their worship make use of no 
forms, but pray and preach from immediate impulse. They believe that the 
Savior preaches the Gospel even to the dead, and that since his resurrection, 
the souls of the just are occupied in imparting his teachings to such as 
have died without a knowledge of them. They reject the eternity of the 
punishment of Hell, and believe that the Jewish Sabbath, sabbatical year, 
and jubilee-year are prefigurements of certain periods which are to come 
after the great Lay of Judgment, and these passed, the souls of those who 
have not entered at once into beatitude, gradually purified and made free 
of their corruption, may be sooner or later prepared to enter into 
eternal bliss.° 


Somewhere Schoepf had secured a very good account of the Ephrata 
Dunkers. The only regret today would be that he did not have an equally 
fine account of the Germantown Dunkers to give to his readers. 

However, Schoepf’s account of his visit to Germantown does have some 
very interesting material in it. Most of the houses there were well built of 
stone and “some of them are really fine.’”” They tended to stand apart, and 
each had its own grounds with garden and outbuildings. The inhabitants 
were mostly Germans although there were a few English Quakers among 
them. The primary business was agriculture but there was some linen and 
wool weaving; “in particular a good quantity of common woolen stockings 
was at one time made here, but by no means enough to supply a fourth part 
of the country.” Many of the residents were well-to-do people; “many 
Philadelphians own land and houses here, and use the place as a resort for 
summer.” The village had Lutheran and Reformed churches and a Quaker 
meetinghouse. “Also a few families of another sect, called “Tumblers,’ live 
here; they wear beards and a simple dress but not after the manner of the 
Quakers. They are similar to the Anabaptists, but I cannot say how they 


® Ibid., Volume II, pages 17 and 18. 
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are distinguished in creed or opinions, for it is a difficult matter to come at 
the idiosyncrasies of the many religious sects in America.” 


Yes, the Dunkers were also called Tumblers on occasion, and this is 
the term that stuck with Schoepf when he visited Germantown.” His 
observation that they did not dress like the Quakers is quite interesting, for 
the assumption is generally made that the “peculiar garb” of the Dunkers 
came from the Quakers.” By the Anabaptists he probably referred to the 
Mennonites, for he mentioned them several times in his book and the 
context fits the Mennonites. His reaction to the “idiosyncrasies” of such 
small separatist groups was about the same as Mittelberger’s and probably 
represented the typical European state-church view of American toleration. 


The Dunker practice of wearing a beard interested an English Friend, 
Robert Sutcliffe, who traveled in America from 1804 to 1806. His father, 
Abraham, was a prominent doctor in Sheffield, and Robert was born and 
educated in the Society of Friends. He became a merchant and “dealt 
extensively with transatlantic connexions.”” The notes which he took on 
this second journey to America were not intended for publication, but a 
Philadelphia editor persuaded him to have them published.” 


Sutcliffe first came in contact with the Dunkers on Christmas Day, 
1805, in the Maiden Creek area of Pennsylvania.** At the home where he 
stayed overnight, he “met a venerable looking man, whose countenance was 
almost lost in a large bushy beard, which extended a considerable way 
down his breast.’** Sutcliffe’s curiosity overcame him, and he soon learned 
that the man was “of the religious society called Dunkers.” 

I enquired of him the reason why the men of their society were so © 
tenacious of their beards, and expected to have heard some motive assigned 
that had at least the appearance of weight; but in this I was disappointed; 
for he either could not or would not assign any other than this: “That as 
they believed the practice of shaving originated from a desire in the 
men to make themselves agreeable to the women, it was unbecoming the 
gravity of a religious character to act from such motives.” 


Actually, this reason for wearing the beard is very plausible, for it indicates 


® Ibid., Volume I, page 122. 

1° For an interesting eighteenth-century discussion of the names of the early Brethren, see the 
statement by Jedidiah Morse in “Historical Notes: Eighteenth Century Non-Brethren Sources of Brethren 
History,” Brethren Life and Thought, Volume II, Number 1, page 77. 

™ For a fine discussion of the relation of the Brethren garb to the Quakers, see F. E. Mallot, 
Studies in Brethren History (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 1954), pages 248-250. 

12 Robert Sutcliffe, Travels in Some Parts of North America, in the years 1804, 1805, & 1806 
(Philadelphia: B. & T. Kite, 1812). 

*8 For a historical survey of the Maiden Creek congregation, see History of the Church of the 
Brethren of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania (Lancaster: The New Era Printing Company, 1915), 
pages 475-484. 

** Sutcliffe, Travels, page 173. 
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the Dunker refusal to follow the fashions of worldly society. Some months 
later Sutcliffe “attended the Valley meeting at which I noticed some of the 
Dunkers.’** Here he observed “a comely looking young man, whose beard 
had so luxuriant a growth, that it spread a considerable way over his 
breast, and gave him a very patriarchal appearance.” This English Quaker 
businessman was certainly impressed by the Dunker peculiarity of wearing 
a beard. 

Such early travel accounts as those of Gottlieb Mittelberger, Johann 
David Schoepf, and Robert Sutcliffe can provide interesting and informative 
bits of material about our eighteenth-century forefathers. Surely, there are 
more accounts such as these, which include observations about the Dunkers. 
The accounts of the Ephrata Dunkers are easier to locate, but there are also 
worth-while details about the Germantown Dunkers waiting for the patient 
scholar’s searching eye. 


18 Ibid., page 241. I have not been able to identify the location of this Quaker Meeting, nor have 
I any explanation for the fact that there were Dunkers present at a Quaker Meeting. 











